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- head should pay the penalty. Toki performed the 
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spear shaft. Hemingr followed suit, and split the 

king’s arrow, which was verpendicularly tixed in 

per} 


set 2 spear shaft for a 
mark in the ground. He then fired in the ait 


Notes on Books, &c. 


i the spear shaft. Then the king stuck a knife in 


A ios an oak. His arrow went into the haft. He mingr 
shot, and his arrow cleft the haft and went into 
WILLIAM TELL A SCOTSMAN. the socket of the blade, The enraged king next 

fired at a tender twig, which his arrow pierced, 

William Tell is very hard to kill. German writers | hut Hemingr’s split a hazel-nut growing upon it. 
in the last century demolished him, over and over | “ You shall put the nut on your brother Bjorn’s 
again, but to little purpose. He remained the | hy id,” said Harold, “and if you do not pierce it 
Swiss hero, and, what is far worse, those hideous with your spear at the first attempt, your life shall 
statues at Altorf continue to assert their und) ne | he forfeit.” ofr 


: course, the thing was done. 
ugliness, and pretend to prove, by their presence | Hemingr is supposed to have had his revenge by 
there, the truth of the story. ending an arrow through Harold’s trachea at the 

The giant has been recently slain once more as | battle of Stamford Bri 
an impostor. Once more ? Half a dozen times ;and | English side. 


ve, where he fought on the 
each slayer takes himself for the sole and ori = 1th. In the Faroe Isles, the above Harold is 


champion. Swiss professors even have been at | said to have had a swimming match with a certain 
the work of demolition. Three or four vears ago, | Gevti, who not only beat him, but gave him a 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in his Curious Myths of th | ducking. Hxrold condemned him to shoot 2 hazel- 
Middle Ages, set up a dozen of those inyths, and | nut off his brother’s head. under the usual penalty, 
bowled them all down at one bowl ; he proved, as 


and with the usual result. 
others had done, that the legend of William Tell Sth. The same story is told of one Puncher 


was “as fabulous as any other historical event.” | suggestive name), with this difference, that the 
Mr. Baring-Gould. how. ver, does more than some object aimed at was 2 coin. 

others have done. He tra ‘es the Story as tar | ck ( h. In F lan l. it i 2 n who shoots an apple 
as it can be trac This is the orde r of the head fo whicl en 

dition. » ; ve h up to the 

Ist. In the tenth century, 2 tippling, |x ne 

Danish soldier, named Toki, swore he could driv ie twelfth century 

an arrow through an wpple placed on the point of row at an apple on 
astick at a vreat distance. K ng Harald B ho, though not 
tooth told the boaster that the apple should be | hurt. died of the fright. 

placed on his son’s head, and if Toki did not send! h. The story, with a difference. is told of 
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Egil, in the Saga of Thidrik, of no particular 
date. 

Oth. It is familiar to us in the English ballad 
of William of Cloudesley, chronological date of 
event uncertain, 

10th. Enter William Tell, in the first decade of 
the fourteenth century. We need not tell his 
well-known tale again. It is only necessary to 
remark, by way of comment, that the Tell and 
Gesler legend was not set up till many years 
afterwards, and that in no contemporary record is 


any mention made of either Tell, Gesler, or the 
apple incident. No Vogt named Gesler ever eXx- 
ercised authority for the Emperor in Switzerland; 
no tam ly bearing the name of Tell can be traced 
in any part of that country. 

Lith, and lastly. The hero’s nameewas not Tell 
at all, but M*Leod, and he came from Braemar ! 
Mr. B: ing - Gould has (quite overlooked him. 
Therefore is the new claimant's story here sub- 
joined, i } orde rto make the roll ot legends complete. 
It is taken from The Bra may Highlands: their 
Tales, Traditions, and History, by Elizabeth Tay 
lor. The king referred to is Malcolm Canmore. 


“A young man named M‘Leod had been hunting one 
day in the royal forest. A favourite hound of the king’s 
having attacked M‘Leod, was killed by him. The king 
soon heard of the slaughter of his favourite, and was ex- 
ceedingly angry—so much so, that M‘Leod was con- 
demned to death. 

“The gibbet was erected on Craig Choinnich, 
Kenneth’s Craig. As there was less of justice than re- 
venge in the sentence, little time was permitted ere it 
was carried into execution. The prisoner was led out by 
the north wate of the castle. The king, in great state, 
surrounded by 2 crowd of his nobles, followed in proces- 
sion. Sorrowing crowds of the people came after, in 
wondering amazement. As they moved slowly on, an 
incident occurred which arrested universal attention. 
A young woman with a child in her arms came rushing 
through the crowd, and, throwing herself before the 
king, pleade! with him to spare her husband's life, though 
it should be at the expense of all they possessed. 

“Her impassioned entreaties were met with silence. 
Malcolm was not to be moved from his purpose of death. 
Seeing that her efforts to move the king were useless, 
she made her way to her husband, and throwing her arms 
round him, declared that she would not leave him—she 
would go and die with him. 

“* Malcolm was somewhat moved by the touching scene. 
Allen Durward, noticing the favourable moment, ven- 
tured to put in the suggestion that it was a pity to hang 
such a splendid archer. 

“* A splendid archer, is he?’ replied the king; ‘then 
he shall have his skill tried.’ 

**So he ordered that M‘Leod’s wife and child should 
be placed on the opposite side of the river; something 
to serve us a mark was to be placed on the child’s head. 
If M‘Leod succeeded in hitting the mark, without in 
juring his wife or child, his life was to be spared, other- 
wise the sentence was to be carried into immediate execu- 
tion. Accordingly (so the legend goes) the young wife 
and her child were put across the river, and placed on 
Tom-ghainmheine ; according to some, a little farther 
down the river, near where a boat-house once stood. 
The width of the ee was to be the distance separating 
M‘Leod from his mark. 


church hard by the farmer's stackyare 


“He asked for a bow and two arrows; and having 
examined each with the greatest care, he took his 
position. The eventful moment come, the people 
gathered round him, and stood in profound silence. On 
the opposite side of the river his wife stood, the central 
figure of a crowd of eager bystanders, tears glistening on 
her cheeks as she gazed alternately at her husband and 
child in dumb emotion. 

““M‘Leod took aim; but his body shook like an aspen 
leaf in the evening breeze.. This wasa trial for him far 
harder than death. Again he placed himself in position ; 
but he trembled to such a degree that he could not 
shoot, and, turning to the king, who stood near, he said 
in a voice scarcely articulate in its suppressed agony, 
* This is hard.’ 

** But the king relented not : so the third time he fell 
into the attitude ; and as he did so, almost roared, ‘ This 
is hard!’ Then, as if all his nervousness and unsteadiness 
had escaped through the ery, he let the arrow fly. It 
struck the mark. The mother seized her child, and in 
a transport « f j y seemed to devour it with kisses ; while 
the pent-up emotion of the crowd found vent through a 
loud cry of wonder and triumph, which repeated itself 
again and again as the echoes rolled slowly away among 
the neighbouring hills. 

“The king now approached M‘Leod, and, after con- 
firming his pardon, inquired why he, so sure of hand and 
keen of sight. had asked fo arrows? 

“* Because,’ replied M‘Leod, ‘had I missed the mark, 
or hurt my wife or child, 1 was determined xot fo ; 


ness 
vou. 

“ The king grew pale, and turned away as if undecided 
what to do. His better nature prevailed; so he again 
approached M‘Leod, and with kindly voice and manner 
told him that he would receive him into his body-guard, 
and that he would be well provided for. 

“** Never !’ answered the undaunted Celt. ‘ After the 
painful proof to which you have just put my heart, I 
could never love you enough to serve you faithfully.’ 

“The king in amazement cried out, ‘Thou art a 
Hardy! and as Hardy thou ert, so Hardy thou shalt be.’ 
From that time M’Leod went under the appellation of 
Hardy, while his descendants were termed the M‘Hardys 
Mac be ing the Gaelic word for son.” 

The date of the above is the eleventh c« ntury, 
when the legend burst forth in several parts of 


the world. Here we have it in Scotland. Like 
many other lew nas, it prol ably came wiginally from 
India. Joun Doray. 


THE LAST LOAD: HARVEST HOME. 


A RUTLAND CUSTOM. 


On Wednesday evening, Sept. 15, 15872, I was 
at a farm-house in the county of Rutland, and saw 
“the last load” brought in. As marking the con- 
clusion of harve st, and, as they termed it, * harvest 
home,” the load (of beans) was decorated with 
green boughs; and on the top of the load were 
several children, who were lustily cheering as the 
Wwagyon came lumbering the road. it was 
eight o'clock, and a re spe ndent harvest-moon was 
just rising over the trees that wirdled the old 


A com- 


pany of us stood at his vate to wateh the scene. 
Near to us, but com ealed by the hedge, were the 
female and other servants, ready prepared with 
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buckets of water and pitchers, and also with | existing at the present. The water-throwing must 


baskets of apples. As the last load passed us,| lave had more significance than mere mischief. 


with its drivers and occupants shouting “ Harvest | What was its original meaning ? 
home !” and cheering, the liers-in-wait behind the CuTnpeert Bepe. 
hedge suddenly rose up to view and pelted the 

waggon-load with it shower of apples, and also 
das he l he rs full of w iter nen, ho es, THE BAT PLE-FIELD Ol ANN.I 
children, and bean .. This had t » be done quickly, The 
while the waggon was moving by; so they who 
ran the gauntlet were not much damaged. and importance deserves; and though I have formed an 
the children on the top of the load got more apples opinion on the subject, which is satist 
than w iter, and were, proportionately, thankful own ( 
and applausive. 

But the waggon had to go to the bean-stack in 
the well-tilled stackvard, whither it was followed 
by those who had tlready received it with the 
salute of apples and water, and where also all the 
labourers on the farm were waiting for it. A 
liberal supply of buckets of water 
hand for the reception of the la 


position of the battle-field of Cannzw has 


never heen settled with that precision Which its 
.ctory to my 
mind, | am quite prepared to be told that 
my idea is not a whit more worthy of attention 
than that which has hitherto prevailed, I ap- 
proached Cannx from the direction of Barletta 
along the great post road leading from Fougia to 


Brindisi, and reaching the bridge which spans the 
Aufidus, now Ofanto, passed by a by-road up the 
there at} right bank of the river towards this celebrated 
and it | 


spot. To the south lay the wide and fertil plains 


attendants; and we fol ee to see the fun. <A of Apulia ; ws far as the eve could reach, and on 
the waggon drew up at the “p yn rine d spot, and the | my right, I looked down « n the Autidus, tlowing 
ladder was reared a inst s side to wssist the at this period of the year not ata “nbling the 
children from the top of the load, the signal was description of Horace, who speaks of it as a violent 


given for a species of free fight with buckets and and turbulent 
pails of water. The children evidently did not 
relish their douch bath, and were helped down 


stream (Carm. iv. 14. 


‘Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 
Qui regna Dauni preetiuit App uli, 


from the top of the bean-load, <obbing bitterly, Cum saevit, horrendamaue cultis 

and hewailing their soaked condition. Friend sn Diluviem meditatur agris. 

foe seemed to be treated with equal oc sy | The 1 bank ; were without trees and the river con- 
and the wat scooped out of the bu ned caunty upply of water, the whi the 
dashed indiscriminate ly over male and female. A winter season I could perceive th t would pore 

reverend gentleman, who was making off round sent a different appearance, when vas swollen 
the ste k. was not recounized (let us hope ! in the by the torrents brou cht down from t] (pennines 
semi-darkness, and, falling between two fires, re- | of the interior. The vr an along the river banks 


ceived a ducking. I had just left him, in order to rises to no great height, and on both sides the 
follow the sobbing children and administer to} land then assumes a |e vel appearance. It will be 
them pecuniary comfort; so I escaped with dry | recollected that all this part 
clothes, being, I think. the only one on the spot | known to the inhabitants 
who did sO. 


of the province 1s 


~ 
~ 


Lido 
not think that there would be any difticulty from 

I have — ght this harvest-home custom—com- | the nature of the ground on eit 
mon, I find, in Rutland—to be worth re wrding in} to manceuvre, and L draw 
“N. & Q. on account of the throwing of the 


for an army 


am prepared to show that the battle took place in 
apples and water. I have looked into many books, | this 
but cannot find anything precisely similar to this, About three miles from the bridge over the 
It is true that in Chambers’s Bool of Days it is} Aufidus I reached the site of the vill we of ( 
stated that it used to be a custom in Bui kingham- | and here I y 
shire to lay an ambuscade for “the hock cart.” and | ! 


1; 
airection, 


anna, 


is Tortunate enouch to mneet a ue ntle- 


hin who rr 


sed me in French, and who turned 


to drench w th water the party attending it. Brand | out to hy * proprietor of the eround. From him 
also mentions a north-country custom, where the | derived a knowledge of the traditio the 
man who ran with the “neck” of corn t >the farm- | place. The ruins of the ancient villave which 


house, and managed to vet in without being seen. | was oc upied by Hannibal bet 
was privileged to kiss the girl who, otherwise, | distinctly visil le ona small hill ; it four hun 
would have oused him with water. The ime | dred yards from the 1 wht bank « 
authority further says, that at Hitchin, Herts. vou can trace the foundation ot 
each farmer drove furiou ly home with his last have heen a fortress. My oul 


‘ 
load of corn, while the people ran after him with excavations had been made, and th 
bowls full of w ter to throw on it. But these and small image te 
customs refer to the pa ul they are somewhat | covered. There isa tradit 

different to that which 1 have here recorded as] one of the Roman Con Is, died n 
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ot co the inhal nts have fixed on the very 
pot where that melancholy event took plac nd 
oping down, I to k refreshing draught from 
the Pozzo a’ Emil ‘Well Emiliu s the) 
till call it. Immediately the foot of this hill, 
in an angle formed by the curvature of the Aufidu 
there is 2] vround called Pezzo di Sangu 
the tield of | mad he it ual to 
consider that tl ( is of the | ttle ¢ ok place. 
This angle of ground of which I speak is united 
t land on the left, vet has all appearance 
of being traverses all low-lying lands on the 
sides of rivers are n various directions according 
us the water excavates its course. It is, therefore, 
impo sible t y how the river flowed in the yea 


k.c. 216, when the battle was fought, nor do | 
think that with tl data before us we can decide 
a ithoritatively the point, The battle said to 
have been fought on a plain, and this is the chiet 
reason why that pot on the river is fixed on. Yet 
though the character of the ground a mile down 
the river cannot be called a plain, such as this ts, 
yet neither is it hilly; there are merely slight 
eminence ; sloping wently ck wn, and they could 
not, in my opinion, have proved any great obstacle 
to the movements of an army. It is there that I 
would propose to place the battle-field; and the 
reasons why I have ad pted this theory I shall 


proceed to state briefly as T am able. 

The first question that arise in respect to the 
battle » what direction the Romans advanced 
towu “ls the ( haginians, Was it from the 


direction of Canusium, which lies about six miles 
from Cann on the same side of the river, that 
is, on the south side,—or did they ipproach from 
the north, and reach the neighbourhood of Canna 
with the river Aufidus lying between them and 
Canne? The Romans ond Carthaginians, accord- 
ing to Polybiu iii. 107). during the winter and 
early spring of B.c. 216, lav. the Romans at Lari- 
num, and the Carthaginians at Gerunium. This 
was between forty and fifty miles north of Canna, 


at a spot where the Apennines are beginning to 


‘ 


lope omew bat down town iis the pl Lins of 


on the defen 
ir favour, and 


Apulia. The l I ; were acting 
sive, knowing that time was in th 
Hannibal was aware that every day he put off 


bring ng matter to a point was ening his 


chances of 1ecess, The harvest drew to a end in 
Apulia. I four | in this part of Italy it is 
pr tty well over tow ds the ond wee k of June. 
Hannibal broke up his camp at Geruniun, and 
knowing that the R ins had collected at Canna 
larve stores from the district of Canusium, which 
Was pal cularly friendly, he pounced suddenly 
upon Cann, and sec red the citadel, which wa 
an important p q it commanded the plains of 
Apulia. The cit or rather village, of Canna 
had heen, we a1 ld bv Polvbius, destroyed some 
time befor The Romans lying at Larinum did 


not immediately follow, as the genet ils sent seve- 
ral despatche to R me to stat what had hap- 
pen requested to know whet he r the Vv were 


to pursue Hannibal to what they knew was the 
coy ratively lev 1 wvround of Apulia, which 
‘ Jed him to bring his cavalry into full play. 


The armies in the field were under the command 
of the consuls of the former year, Cn. 5 rvilius 
dl M. Reculu while the Con ul /Emilius 


Paulus and Terentius Varro remained at Rome to 
deliberate on the measures to be pursue d, and to 
raise new levies. m™ vilius continued to act 
caut ously ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
he army de scended into the p! ins till the arrival 
of the consuls. I follow the account given by 
Poly bius, though Livy uppears to state that the 
consuls followed Hannibal as soon as he started 
for Canne. 

Though Lucera is not mentioned in immediate 
connexion with these events, except as firmly 
attached to Roman interests, I should expect that 
the Roman army leaving Larinum would be 
encamped on these heights, the last slopes of the 
Apennines, before ce scending into the treeless flat 
of the Tavoliere, which they had to cross in pur- 
suit of Hannibal. 

What period of time it required to communicate 
with Rome and receive an answer we cannot say; 
but pretty nearly six weeks seem to have elapsed 
before the Roman troops—S80,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry—came up with the Carthaginians. 
From the time the Romans began their march 
under the command of the consuls, they took two 
full days before they reached the vicinity of Han- 
nibal at Canne; and this is about the time the 
a my might take in mare hing across the Tavoliere— 
titteen miles to the neighbourhood of where Foggia 
now stands, and about the same number of miles 
to the vicinity of the lower part of the river Aut- 
dus, towards the spot where the bridge spans the 
river, which I left on my right as ] approached 
Cann. 

Another point to be considered is, whether 
Hannibal had his troops occupying the vround 
round the citadel of Canna, which he had taken 
in the beginning of June, or whether he was on 
the opposite side of the river. Livy says that some 
of the fugitive Romans took refuge in the ruined 
city of Canne, and were obliged to surré nder. If 
Hannibal's troops were in oc upation of the citadel, 
it seems strange that the fugitive hould have 
thought of taking refuge in the village in its im- 


ict shows, in MY 


mediate vicinity. Thi { 
opinion, that the battle must have been fought 
lower down the river than Cann, else the fugitives 
could not have come in contact with Cannz at all, 
as their natural place of refuge wa Canusium, § 
miles up the river. In none of the accounts 
there anv allusion made to Canusium till after the 
battle, nor of the army crossing the Aufidus, which 
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= they must have do: if they advanced from the | Constantinian Order of St. George, and Reply to 
e- side of Canusium. a Criticism in the oe Review, by His In- 
p- Besides this, an army of 90,000 men and up- | perial Highness the Prince Rhodocanakis, — 
re wards woukl be sadly cramped in the narrow] IS70, 4to.; in these | find, ¢ wxrohorative of Mr. 

he ground between Ca m and Canne, and were Yarker’s statements, a list of nine different volumes 
ch cut off in a great me: nat oeTanarv, written by Prince C nstantine Rhodvc ni kis; also 
y. the tertile pl: ns of Apuli: ~ ami ti towns al mu} to his Mss.. all of whi h, 1 conceive, point not 
nd the coast of the Adriatic, which were still friendly merely to his knowledge of medicine, the practice 
us to the Roman cause. of which was in those days, as now, a most honour- 
us gy ne question of too interesting a character | abl profession, but also to his great literary 
to to be discussed in one paper without trespassing | abilities. The grandfather of Constantine Rhodo- 
to on your coord nature more than is just to your | canakis was Prince Francis Rhodocanakis, “ whose 
ct other correspondents, and therefore, with your per-| name is mentioned in connexion with the French 
at mission, I shall return to the subject in a future | Court in 1600-1640," and who was the author of 
ral note. Cravcrurp Tarr Ramace. Histoire des Aneicus Dues ct autres Sourverains de 
by Archipel, avee une Dr scription de UT Isle de Chio 
he ow Seio, Par Monseigneur le Prince Francois 
ed PRINCE CONSTANTINE RHODOCANAKIS, Rhedocanaki, fils du Seieneur Démetrius, des 


The following reference to this personage, living | Seigneurs de la dite Isle, et d@Héléne Paleologue, 
ite temp. ( ‘harles IT.. is made in Mr. W. H. Ains- | de a etn des Empereurs de Constantinople, 


ily worth’s Old St. Paul's, Book the Third, chapter vi. : | Ke. p. 340), 4 Paris, 1600, in Svo.; and Les Hommes 
Mat “Mistress Amabel will make her appearance in a few | Nobles et Tilustres de UIsle de Chio; escrit par Son 
be minutes,’ he said to Leonard, ‘Our master is with her, | Altesse ee ‘igneur le Prince Francois D. Rho- 
he and is getting all ready for her departure. I have not | docanakis, eneur de la dite Isle, &., et ad- 


lat come un} rovided with medicine, he added to Dr. Hodges dressé & S. re Te trés-illustre Prince Gaston, Due 
I have got a bottle of plague-water in one pocket, and YAni ». 594). & Paris. 1620, in 4to. 
a phial of vinegar in the other. Besides these, I have a 


small pot of Mayerne’s electuary in my bag, another of CHARLES SOTHERAN. 
ite the great anti pe stilent al confection, and a fourth of the 6, Meadow Street, Moss Side, near Manchester. 
y; infallible antidote which I bought of the celebrated saan 
ed Greek physician, Doctor Constantine Rhodocanaceis, at 
a his shop, near the Three Kings’ Inn, in Sout] ampton FIRST LAND DISCOVERED BY COLUMBUS. 
. Buildings. I dare say you have heard of him?’—“I) Tt is generally believed that the first land upon 

e quack,’ replied Hodges. His end . 

ch wasa just retribution for the tricks he practised on his which the great Columbus set his foot in the New 
wo dupes: In spite of his infallible antidote, he was carried | World was the small island in the Bahama group 
in- off bythe scourge.” . . . .” now known as San Salvador. This opinion has not, 
he I am anxious to learn further particulars of this however, been entirely sec te Some time 
— Doctor Rhodocanakis, and also whether he really | ago I resided for three years in the Turks and 


died of the plague, as Mr. Ainsworth asserts, or if | Caicos Islands, formerly included in the Bahamas, 
the statement made by the novelist is merely a | but in 1848 separated therefrom and erected into 
romance like the remainder of his work. Mr. | & distinct Presidency ; and ther [ found that 
John Yarke r. jun., 2 member of an ancient West- many person ; of education entertain the belief that 
moreland omg & in his Notes on the Scientific | the chief pos nd of the group, Grand Turk or Grand 
and Religious Mysteries of Antiquity; th Gnosis | Cay, was really the first land discovered by the 


her and Seeret Schools of the Middle Ages: Modern eat navigator. The arguments by which 
nd Rosicrucianism: and the Various Rites and De- | this view 1 supporter! cle pending ¢ hie fly upon con- 
cen qrees of F) and Aes pt 1 Masonry, thus notices siderations of nautical ence, and upon a com- 
on Doctor Cor istantine Rhodocanakis : pari on between the « rly descriptions given hy 
or “An honorary physician of H.M. King Charles TI. the Spanish chroniclers of the island Guanahani 
red] of England. native of the Island of Scio (nm. 1636 | and the actual geo pl eal conformation of San 
If pd. 1689), Prince ¢ Rhodocanakis w », With | Salvador and Gr: nd Turk res} ely I am sorry 
lel, several other w rks, my, entitled I did not give flicient attention to the time to 
Spirit of Salt of t/ Vor!d, which vulgarly prepared is | 
ive called | able to re ount the m here. 
called the spirit o transcendant virtue of | 
the true spirit of ong looked for, and now philoso- The « nly wilusion to the heterode opimion Ww rich 
my phically prepared, by Constantine Rhy docanaces, | I can find in the lit re of tl ihject is the 
ht Grecian of the P Chios, &e.: by following note to the article “Columbus ” in the 
ves direction allowance, Londot Penny Cyclopedia: 
and 1670, in 4to. A Discourse ia th dy 
all, monie and the Vi FE F. f, written s At ubliched at th ‘Navarrete contends that it must been Turk 
riue A e e ter is s 
SIX request of a persor f quality, by Const 9 the Island, another of the same cluster, althou h this sup- 
1 ¢ qua nstantin 10G0- fS 
canaces, L« yndon, 4 . | positic n is at variance with all the pa irticulars of San 
| . ‘ | Salvador, which are accurately described in the journal 
ve Mr. Yarker refers his readers to Th Tinperial | of Columbus.” 
ich 
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Perhaps some corres ponde nt who has access to 2. Sir David Lin dsay’s MS. (dated 1542, but with 
the work of Navarrete (Coleccion de V iaqes s- later additions). 
hicier 3. Workman’s MS. (date ¢. 1567, but has interpola. 
eubrimientos que hicieron por Mar los Espaiiles tions and additions down to about 1605). 


desc Fines del Nialo — vol. l. would t. A Booke of Scottish Armes, 1603 (Ms, in Advyo. 

kindly give a résumé of what he says on the | cates’ Library). 

matter. 5. Sir R. Forman’s Roll of Arms, ¢. 1562, copied by 
One centleman resident in Turks Isl inds, Mr. Sir J. Balfour (MS. in Advocates’ Lib rary ). 

Willi eR ae Member of the Lesis 6. “Gentlemen's Arms” Gas. of close of 17th century), 
iam quondam Member « 7. Sir James Balfour's MS. (c. 1640). 

lative Council, I believe, has given considerable 8. R. Porteous’s MS, (He was Snowdoun Herald, 

attention to the subject. He paid a visit to | 1661-65.) 

England some ten or eleven years ago, and it was % Mr. Thos. Crawford’s MS. (He died 1660.) 


10. Sir Pat. Home's MS. (c. 1680. He was afterwards 
.| Earl of Marchmont.) 
London a small work giving a complete view of 11. W. Hamilton's MS. (W. Hamilton of Wishaw, 
the whole case; but as I left the colony about the | died at a very advanced age, in 1724.) 
sume time, the subject slipped from my observa- 12. Stacie’s MS. 
tion, and I cannot say whether his brochur ap- 13. Pont’s MS. (dated 1624, but has additions down to 
1712). 


14. E. Martyn’s MS. (Herald painter in 1794; of 


then understood that he intended to publish in 


pe: ared = not. 


; If “N.& ().” ever reaches a place 30 little known small value.) 

in the literary world as these little islands, some 15. Deuchar’s MS. (This is a collection formed by 
reader may, let us ers be induced to furbish up | the iate A. Deuchar, a seal-engraver in Edinburgh at 
his knowledge of a subject of re: illy great interest | the close of last century. He can scarcely be called an 


authority, for he honestly records that he occasionally 
“invented” coats for his clients.) And 
16. (Sed longo intervallo) my own collections. 


and communicate the result to your pages 
James T. Presiey. 
Cheltenham Library. 
: Mr. Grazebrook’s volume, no doubt, contains all 
the coats that have been blazoned in print. 


THE HERALDRY OF SMITH IN SCOTLAND. The following list contains in all thirty-four 
A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. S. GRAZEBROOK’s “HERALDRY | COats, arranged in three divisions : 
OF SMITH.” The first part contains those which are registered 


in the Books of the Lyon Court, and which there- 
fore can alone be legally borne in Scotland: 
twenty-one in number : ‘the second, four coats 
borne by ascertained families or individuals, but 
not so registered ; and the third, nine coats attri- 
buted to the surnam by the various heraldic 
writers :— 


A recent perusal of Mr. Sydney Grazebrook’s 
very tasteful little volume led me to look over my 
“Collections” re specting the Smiths north of the 
Tweed. These “Collections” are the fruit of 
twenty years’ research. I found in them notices 
of many coats not recorded in Mr. Grazebrook’s 
volume, and a goodly amount of genealogical 
Jottings respecting the grantees or bearers of the 1. Smith of Grothill and King’s Cramond. 
coats in question. Having compiled as correct a Azure, a saltire couped between four flames of fire; a 
chronological list as I coulk d, and supplemented it | bordure argent. 
with such genealogical particulars as my MSS. Borne by Sir Ji hn Smith of Grothill, Lord Provost of 
furnished, I forwarded it to one of the gentlemen | Edinburgh in 1642 and 1643 » and “a personage of no 
of the Lyon Office, whose extensive knowledge of | Small consequence in his days (Wood's Mistery of 

Parish of Cramond, p. 56). The coat does ot appear 
heraldry is equalled by the kindness and readiness | in the Lyon Register, but in an old volume of Funeral 
he manifests to assist all who are interested in | Escutcheons in the Office. It is cut in stone (impaled 
such matters. He has revised the list with great | with the coat of Sir W. Gray of Pittendrum, who mar- 
care, and has, moreover, taken the ad ditional ried E cidia, Sir John’s sister) over the entrance to Lady 
trouble to search the whole of the heraldic MSS, | **#'s close in the old town of Edinburgh ; but the stone 

is now much worn. Sir John Smith had a numerous 
preserved in the Lyon Office and in the Advocates’ family of children and grandchildren, but was ruined in 
Library to make sure that no Smith coats have | his latter years and compelled to sell his estates. His 
escape “d our notice. eldest son was Mr. Robert Smith of Southfield: another 

I venture to think that after such a revision the | 8°™, John, sold Grothill in 1683. In 16k . “7 
list possesses some interest and value in a heraldic | 5@ith, only son of Master Robert Smith of Southtie 

. | Was retoured heir of Mr. John Smith, advocate, his 
and genealogical point of view, and I submit it uncle. 
therefore to the readers of “ N, x o” > Smyth (now Smythe) of Methven Castle, in Perth- 

A word first of all as to the sources from which | shire. 
the information has been drawn. They comprise Fa a burning cup between two chess rooks in fess, 
following MSS, :— 


Parr I. 


rest. A min haurient roper. 
d 


. The Records of the Lyon Office, embracing both Motto. Mee s tranguil : 
the Lyon Register, the vols. of Funeral Esc utcheons, and Gra ~—- 1673 to Patrick Smyth of Braco, who was 
other MSS, seventh in descent from the founder of the family, one 
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Thomas Smyth, who in a charter under the Great 
Seal of date 20th January, 1477 (Jac. III.), is termed 
“ ypothecarius regs,” and whose son acquired the lands 
of Braco in the reign of James IV. Patrick, the 
grantee, acquired the estate of Methven about the end 
of the seventeenth century. A tolerably exact pedigree 
of the family will be found in Douglas's Baronage, and 
additional particulars in Anderson's Scottish Nation and 
in the Jerald and Genealogist. 

3. William Smith, merchant in Edinburgh, son to 
the deceased Mr. James Smith, minister of Ettleston 
Kirk. 

Azure, a2 book expanded proper between three flames 
of fire, or; all within a bordure engrailed argent, 
charged with mullets and cross-crosslets of the first. 

Crest. A flame between two twigs of palm, all proper. 

Motto. Luceo non uro. 

Granted 1675. 

The Rev. James Smith, born 1613, was minister of 
the parish of Innerleithen, and afterwards of Eddlestone, 
both in Peeblesshire. He married, in 1643, Euphemia 
Somervall (Somerville), of the parish of Newton, near 
Edinburgh, and left the following sons :— 

1. William, - grantee, who married Jean Todrig, 
of the parish of Newbattle, and left a son, James, and 
three wee 2. James. 3. George, afterwards 
winister of ‘Dawick, who married Agnes Smith, of the 
parish of Manor, ery left issue. 4. Charles, merchant 
in Edinburgh, died 1685, xt. 32. 5. Alexander, 
merchant in Edinburgh, died unmarried. 

[See the Article Stansfield: Smyth,” “N. & Q.” 
S. xii. p. 27 

4. Master James Smith, overseer to His Majesty's 
Wark in Scotland. 

Azure, three flames of fire, two and one, proper; ona 
chief argent a thistle vert. 

Crest. Minerva’s head, proper. 

Motto. Non tuvitd. 

Granted 1689, 

Mr. Ji unes owned several portions of land in the parish 
of Inveresk, and latterly purchased the estate of White- 
hillin that parish from the Prestons. He married, first, 
Janet Mylne, daughter of Robert Mylne of Balfarg, 
Kin g's Mas ter Mason, by whom he left two daughters ; 
Anna — sister of Gilbert Smith, mason 
idinburgh, by whom he left two sons. 

Another old family of Smith in this parish, descended 
from John Smyth and Mariota Mackene. his spouse (in 
whose favour there is an instrument of sasine dated 
1563), still flourishes. 

5. Mr. John Smyth. 

_ Argent, a Andrew's cross betwixt three crescents 
in chief and fess, and a dolphin haurient in base, azure. 

Crest. A sword and pen disposed saltireways, all 
proper. 

Motto. Marte et Ingenio. 

Granted ¢. 1689, 

; have never been able to trace this Mr. John Smyth. 

Robert Smyth, of Giblistoune, Lyon Clerk. 

y eng a saltire azure betwixt two crescents in chief 
and base gules, and two garbs in fess of the second, 
banded, or. 

Crest. A pen and ear of wheat saltireways. 

Motto. J/is Deus ditat. 

Granted 1672. 

The crescents in the coat were afterwards taken away 
anda new crest and motto granted, viz :— 

Crest. A crescent, 

Motto. plend magis. 

The Smyths of Gibliston, in Fifeshire, were descended 
from George Smyth, burgess of Anstruther, who died 
before 1614, and was (probably) father of Robert, clerk- 


burgess of Pittenweem, who was father of Robert the 
grantee. He (the grantee) was Lyon Clerk from 1titi3 
to 1707, and purchased the estate of Gibliston from Sir 
David Sibbald. The family is extinct in the male line. 

7. John Smith, portioner, of Dirleton. 

Argent, on a saltire azure, betwixt three crescents in 
chief and fess gules, and a garb of the second in base, 
a chess rook, « 

Crest. A hand holding a pen. 

Motto. zr usu commodum. 

Granted 15th July, 1693. 

The grantee was Burgh Clerk of Haddington, and was 
dead in 1701. He was son of James Smith, who was 
also Burgh Clerk, and who was seized in the Temple- 
lands of Dirleton in 1644. James, another son, also held 
the Clerkship, but both he and the grantee appear to 
have died without male issue, as Lillias, daughter of 
James, was served heir-portioner-general of the ‘Temp le- 
lands of Dirleton ¢. 1700. 

8. James Smith of Athernie, Esquire, surgeon in 
Perth, son of Mr. William Smith, who was younvest 
brother of Patrick Smith of Braco, afterwards of Methven, 

Azure, a burning cup between two chess rooks in fess, 
or; within a bordure ot the last for difference. 

Crest. A dexter-hand holding a lancet ready for 
action, all proper. 

Motto. Arte et labore. 

Granted 24th March, 1760. 
18.) 

Mr. William Smith, the grantee’s father, was Episcopal 
incumbent of Moneydie, in Perthshire, and married one 
of the daughters and co-heiresses of James Aitkin, Bishop 
of Galloway. Douglas, in his Baronage, confuses this 
prelate with Arthur (Rose), who held the See of Gal- 
loway for a month before his promotion to the Arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow. This may, however, be a printer's 
error. Douglas has also omitted to state that William 
Smith was twice married; for in the General Register 
of Deeds at Edinburgh, under date 11th April, 1716, is 
recorded an “ assignation and disposition by Mr. William 
Smith, late minister at Moneydie, to Janet, his youngest 
daughter, with consent of Mary Erskine, his spouse.” 


( To be continued.) 


[See also Nos. 2, 9, and 


SHAKSPEARIANA 
“THe Ovrwarp AND THE INwarpD Err.” 
Sh: ikspe: ire spec iks of the outward eye and the eve 
of reason 
© Bastarp. This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Clapp'd on the — eve of fie kle change. 
ig John, Act ii. Se. 2. 
“Worcester. The eye of reason may pry in upon us.” 
1 Henry iV., Act iv. Se. 1. 
This eye of reason, of which Spenser also speaks, 
is the inward eye 
“ The ece of reason was with rage yblent.’ 
The Faerie (Jucene, Book i. Canto ii. ¥ 
“So full their eyes are of th: it glorious sight, 
And senses fraught with such satietie, 
That in nought else on earth they can delight, 
But in the ¢ aspec of that felicitie, 
Which they have written in their 3+ 
The Faerie Queene, Book L., Canto ii. v. 
Shakspeare’s use of the outward eye and the eye 
of reason may be well illustrated by an extract 
from an author who wrote long before his time 
“ When the first Adam was created, he received of 
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God a double eve, that is to say, an outward eve, where by 


he might see visible things, and know his bodily enemies, 
and eschew them, and an inward eye, that is the 
whereby 


that fight ag 


st his soul, and beware of them.’ 
Doctor and Student. 


“ HEART CANNOT CONCEIVE,”— 


“Macpvrr. O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor Acart 


Cunnot nor name thee.”’ 

Macbeth, Act ii., Se. 3. 
Shakspeare mav re fer to the following pas- 
in the Evphues of L yly: 

“Wh 
not utter ; what my true me aning r is, your / 


eye of 


specting it. If dabblers, too, in “ Kj 


4 svll could 


cousins would soon set them right 
then as to its meaning, and then. I think, we should 
“all live happy ever afterwards,’ 

R. W. Hackwoop, 


An Aycienr Garment. — When Visiting an 
uncle in Cheshi e a lew years avo, h fuve ne 
some old “ Pox ‘ket-books” of my ndfather’s to 
look over, in one of _— h I found an entry of the 


at my good minde is to you all, my tongue can- | money paid for * Pins 4 coat and breeches.” While 
Leartes cannot what kind of carment that could pos- 


eo ”, my uncle, a ve ry aged man, came in, J 
“ Borrom. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of 


man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his 


tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my 
dream was.”-—Midsummer Night's Dream, Act ii. Se. 1. 


Bottom confuses terms. W. L. Rusuroy. 


“ IMPERIOUS,” 

“ Imperious Cosar, dead, and turned to clay.” 
Hamlet, Act v. 

Such is the re: ading of the Qui irtos; whereas the 
Folios vive rial rsar,” as do ( ‘ollier and 
Knight. Which is conside me the correct reading ? 
[ find in Cymbelin . Act v. Se. 5, Shak pe: are has 
used the identical phras se “ Tmpe 
those editions which in the text vive “ imperious we 


explain, in a glossary, its meaning to be * * impe- 


rial,” Fr EDK. Rue. 
Ashford. 


I wonder whether our good and true friend, 
Mr. Toms, when he is a cente narian, will have 
witnessed the close of the controversy as to 
‘drinking up Eisell,” or Eysl. oy Ysil, or Isle, or 
whatsoever j may be; or whether he will be. a 
that advanced period of his life, still suffering 
from handsair, or ¢ sha hero ishar, or ¢rTron- 
sewe on the brain. I fear he will. for the one has 
heen cropping up on the ti pes of “NL & Q.” period- 
ically from the remot » ages of vol. ii., and the other 
is fast getting into vea ind making folks who 
deal with it angry. Why not let it be “handsaw ? 
Every fool * knows 2 haw k fro. 1a handsaw,” and 
Hamlet was playing the fool when he said 30. 

But if our learned friends will not let it be so, 
why do they not try to fit “hawk ” to “handsaw” 
with quit much propric ty as working the othe 
way round. Should it be of 
they are quite welcome to my note that I | 
hundreds of times heard the haw ksbill, hatchet, or 
billhook used by woodmen in the New Forest and 
elsew he re called a * haw * | presume for bre vity’ 


anke 


This would be an elucidat on of the Shak- 
Spearean text with a vengeance; but to my 
heathenish ideas on the ubjec t, it seems to he fa 


less “ twisty” than 


al Caesar.” And | 


any service to them, 


ve 


sked if he could explain’ what was n eant. After 
a few minutes’ thought, he exclaimed, “ * Ay, ay, it 
Was spencer—a spencer !” VEDOVA, 

Pepestrianism.—The Daily News of Se pt. 27 
contained an account of 2 gentleman walking from 
London to Brighton. fifty-two miles, in eleven 
hours. This is wonderful; and Mr. Burt. the hero 
of the tale, is entitled to all honour for his vigow 
and re ssoluti 1on. 


Anderson, the Cumberland poet, 
| however, tells, in his autobiography, of 2 more 
wonderful pedestrian feat—to wit, that his father. 
at the age of seve nty-five, walked from Carlisle to 
London, 301 miles, in six days. Iam not quoting 
Anderson from me mory; I have just seen it in his 
autobiographical sketch ; so there is no mistake. | 
am rather inclined to think that the . Andersons 
were perhaps scendants of an old English archer 
family, and tha they still kept up amongst them 
the tradition « Ps the long bor. 
JoxatTHan Bovcntier. 

[These feats are not unparalle led. In 1761, an ass, for 
a& wager, was made to go 100 miles in twenty- -one hours, 
over the course at Newmarket. ] 


Netson Memorian Rixe.—I have before me 
a gold ring which seems to possess considerable 
interest. On the bezel. a broad obl ng with 
rounded corners, is 
rounded by a white border. Then, in coloured 
| enamel on the field, uppear two coronets, one that 
| 


black ¢ namelled tic ld, sur- 


f a viscount, with the velvet cap, but showing, 
» Only seven pearls, the letter N, in old 
icter, uppearing underneath. The 

ul coronet is a British ducal one, without the 
j cap, and has under it the letter B in old English. 


Beneath the above runs, in Ron capitals, the 
word Ti ifal il Ri ubad th | hoop of the 
ring is incised, in Re capitals, “ Palmam qui 


meruit ferat.” the her motto, and inside the bezel, 
| in English cursive ch ters, * Lost to his Country, 
| 21 Oct® 1805 Aved 47.” 


Of course the « onets and letters N ; | B refer 
to the titles Nelson and Bronte; but the heraldic 
in ion evidently uted bv i tept. 


| only bring that to Z7e, what a blessing it would be: 
ne might see his spiritual chemies ow American 
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kind, it is not original. “ame, 
almost word for w Homicidium cw 
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be the orig ral « re, and has, ona printed oval label 
rest Ww -anting, probably ms), “Jew” (rest, 
f course, eller), “Silversmith & Cutle r,3o Strand. 
The | ih who possesses this memori:! informs 
— ] Bor nd’s father’s aunt married Earl 
he aod the ring. 
I would like inquire whether many of these 
emorial rings are in existence, and whether any 
were made for officers who served mediately 
inder Nelson, as well as for relations? 


the ring described having an idea that a similar 


memento was in the possession of the late Sir 
Thomas Hardy. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 

Diatecrt Porms.—There exists in Laneashire. 
Yorkshire, Durham, and other of our Envlish 
counties, a large number of songs and poems which, 
though popular in their several localities, are quite 
unknown to the general public. 
making «a bibliography of these dialect ballads and 
poems, und beg to solicit, through your columns, 
uch information, in the way of biographical notes, 
illustrative spechens, will enable me to 
make a fairly correct list of names and titles. The 
Scotch have long ago done justice to their local 
poets; and it strikes me that suggestion only is 
needed to collect such a goodly number of — 
English dialect poems as would form a real and 
valuable contribution to the history of English 
literature. GeorGE Freperick PaRpoy. 

), Prince’s Terrace, Victoria Park. 


Myemonic Lines on tne New TeSTAMENT.- 
There have bee nocea sionally inse rted in * *N. 
versified aids to memory on various subjects, to 
which I would add the following (which T have 
never seen in print), giving the order of the books 
in the New Testament — 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
The Book of Acts then think upon, 
Romans, Cor., rw ye, 
Gal., Eph., Phi., Col., three 
Hebre Ws James rs and John, 
Jude and Reyela 


ion.” 


Some of your readers, perhaps, may not disdain 
to teach these lines to their children, who will find 
them as useful in referring to the New Testament 
as is a knov ledge of the o der of the letters in the 
alpha het in con ulti t 


James T. 
[Cruelty to children. 
KILLING xno Mui DER. “He who kills ons nan 
accounted 2 murderer; he who kills a thou 
hero,” is a saying so common as almost to hay 
pecome 2 proverb; but, as in most cases of th 


st. ypri in savs the 


nittunt singull crimen est, virtus vocatur cum 


the owner of 


I am desirous of 


SWEETNESS AND Licur.”—This phrase seems 
so entirely to belong to the era of Mr. Matthe W 
Arnold and Mr. Ruskin, th on r k ng 
to meet with it in a work written 1p ars oi i 
century and a half ago, Swif Battle of t he Books. 
Es Sp aking in behalf of the ancient Say 


“For the rest, whatever we have got has he by 
infinite labour and search, and ranging through every 
corner of nature; the difference is, that, instead of dirt 
and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives with 
honey and wax: thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and light.” 
Swift’s Works, 1870, vol. i. p. 128. 

JONATHAN Boucnier. 


Queries. 

Cotn.—Can any one assist me to id ntify a 
copper coin found at Great Grimsby? The let 
tering is, most of it, too indistinct to m: ke out, but 
on the obverse to it is a bust w name of eight or 
nine letters on its left right le defaced), The 
reverse is remarkable. A tall naked warrior 
kneeling captive by the hair of hi 
head. In the warrior’s right hand is a curious 
floriated staff (?), with B on one side of it and TI 
apparently) on the other. Round the whole reverse 
runs un illegible inscription. | » in hops s that 
it can be identified by the warrior and captive, 
which are like nothing that T can find in the seri 
of Roman coin up to Justinian. PELAGIUS. 


arags to ti 


Tue Merre or “IN Memoniam.”—Mr. Ten 
nyson has been forestalled in the use of the stanza 
ot I Mei ortam by a bard who belic ve, littl 
known to fame beyond his nati e dales, Anderson, 
the author of the Cumberland B lads. [ have 
just met with a short poem (not in dialect), entitled 
The Poor Prude, which is in the exact stanza of 
Tennyson's noble work. 
Poems, Carlisle, 1820, vol. ii, p. SG. L helieve 


poetry. n h: le poem Unde 

woos, X IX. tan Can ny one point 

out other instances in pre-Tennyvonian poets 
Ton 1AN Bo 


Names or WANTED. 
‘God bless the king ! God bless the ‘ 
God bless—— No harm in blessing 
Who that Pret etender is, 
God bless us 


‘aith’s defender 
1e Pretender ! 
and who tl king 

ite another thing. 


Is it who i nuthor of th lines ? 
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are twice quoted in Dr. vers Dic ary 
i of Phrase and Fable, Under the head “Defendes ? 
of the Faith,” the compile; remark , Rejected 
> Addresses, but ascribed by Sir Walter Scott te x a 
Byron unde * Pretender the reference » the 
Monate, ib, u. ep. | pared my copy of the 1812 edition with the new 
Epmunp M.A. eclitir n (1865), but 1 neither do the lin occur, 
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Fitzgerald” 


tion 


ne lines of the “ may have 
Brewe rs recollec 
< God bless the army, bless their coats of scarlet, 

God bless the navy, bless the Princess Charlotte, 
d bless the guards, though worsted Gallia scoff, 
or their pig the’ they're now cut off; 

And oh. in Downing Street should Old Nick re vel, 
E ngland’s prime minister, then bless the Devil ! 


Sp H. F.R.H.S. 


rhe concitta 
been in Dr. 


tails, 


\RAS 
Who isthe author of Poems and Fugitive Pieces, 


hy Eliza, Lon L796! 
JONATHAN 


lon, 
“ Nescio quod, certe est quod me tibi temporet astrum.” 
Warrer Wairmay, Juy. 
Norfolk Va., U.S. 
* }lalf house of God, half castle 
JONATHAN 


‘gainst the Scot.” 


(Said of Durham. BoucHIER, 


Pores. Whose is a poem tl Lappeare | without 


sritain still shall rule the main, 
And weep her hero’s fall.” 


Tos. 


[The first ve a seems to be adapted from the op ening 
-known song of the last century, 7h: 


RATCLIFFE. 


verse of a well 
British Grenad iers.- 
“Some talk of Al xander and some of Hercules, 
Of Hector and Lysander, and such great names as 
these,” &c.] 
“WHERE YONDER RADIANT Hosts ADoRN,” Ke. 


Can any of the readers « 
who is the author of the following lines ? 
‘Where yonder radiant hosts adorn 
The northern evening sky, 
Seven sturs, a splendid glorious train, 
First fix the wand'ring eye. 
To deck great ry form, 
Those brilliant orbs combine ; 
And where the first and second point, 
There see Polaris shine.” 
These lines are qu the 
(‘elestial Cuele (Lond [s4 
sion to use them myself in a 


ntorm m 


rsa’s shaw 


Admiral Sinyth’s 
I have 


nuiar work of mine. 


ited in 


had Occi- 


Lately, I have been informed that they were seen 
a few vears since in a hook, of duodecimo size, 
ahout forty or fifty years old. My informant, 
however, forvets the title, but he believes that the 
lines were written by the author of that book. I 
have some impression on my mind that the lines 
were writte aut an earlier date; and I have some 
faint recollection of seeing these and other astro- 


nomical verses extracted from a celestial ballad, 
and inserted most probably in an old volume of 


The Gentlhemaws Magazine. Epwin Dunk. 


Kidbrooke, Blackheath. 

Tur Stamrorp is a common 
assertion in works on er connected with newspaper 
history that this weekly paper was the earliest 
provincial newspaper. There was a discussion of 
it in vol. ii, pp. 179, 236, 396 « f the present series, 
hut it did not settle the question, which is of some 
interest, nor establish the earliest issue of the paper 

|in question, No one profes ed to be certain of an 
earlier existing copy than one of 1715-6, which 
only made the I 1713: but the claimed date of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


: name, 2 few years ago, Dublin Juvenile Maqa- 
vt The Echo on Earth of a Voice in Heaven”? 
4 but that is an improved intitling : 
The First Stanza. 
“T shine in the licht of God: 
His stamp is on my brow : 
For my feet the Valley of De: ith have trod : 
And I reign in glory now. 
The Last Stanza. 
“Then why should your tears run down, 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 
For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in Heaven !” 
\ ho wrote ihe set verses 
“Tf thou art sore beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget— 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thine eyes from weeping and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 
Unper THe Asi. 
‘Joux Box axp Mast Perrsoyn.”—Can you 
rive me any information re posting the author- 
ship and prob ible date of this curious ar » satirical | 
poen | have a reprint mg 5 any date, but the 
printer's mune and a kk lress, “J. Simeeton, L148, St. 
i Martin’s Lane.” and the a wing explanatory 
7" } notice : “ The ahove Manuscript Note was written 
; : by the late Richard Forster, Esq., and is in the 
original copy from which this is reprinted.” 


H. H. 


Netsoy.—I shall be obliged to any one who tells 
me where I may tind the following mee or t 
any one who supplies the remainder, tf the lines are 


not the whol 
«Of Alexander some may boast, 
Of Bonaparte too, 
Of Julius Cwsar's mighty host, 
Who made the Gauls to rue. 


But Nelson! gallant Nelson's name, 


It far exceeds them all: 


to 


commencement was 1695, and it is so stated in the 
compilations of Mitchell, 

rhe only copy to which I have 
1728, and contains two half volumes, 


dated 
numbered 


xxxi. and xxxii. At the rate of two volume year, 
the paper would commence 1713. as the former 
lealculation made it. This coincidence gives Us 
trong reason to believe that 1715 Is proper 
ldate of commencement, and not 1695, when the 
wspaper pre s hardly existed. 
Norwich, Westen Exeter, Nottingham, and 
Hereford appear to have possessed papers e or 
| two of them still in existence an earlier date, 
| hut none before the beginning of the ry. Are 
| we not entitled to demand ome evidence 
| shoul d be produced before such an lmpertant fact 


{ 
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is assumed? Even the earliest London weeklies | 


only date from Queen Anne’s reign. The earliest 
prov incial paper which I have traced is the Norwich 
Gazette, 1706, EC. 
“ Humaniry.”—How did the term “ Humanity” 
come to be applied to the “La in | ngunge’ ! and, 
when understood in that sense, has it the same 
meaning with that word as it is used in our 
common parlance CHRYSARION, 


8, West Crof Street, Paisley. 


[We are not aware that the word was ever applied as 
our correspondent states. ‘“‘ Humanities” in the plural 
was applied, formerly, to Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
Poetry, as “litera humaniores.” In Scottish Univer- 
sities, the profe ssors of those subjects used to be called 
“ Humanists.”’] 


Ervine Forest Eartuworks.—lIs any account 
extant of ancient earthworks in Epping Forest f 
[ recently Visited the forest from Loughton, and 


ifter traversing some distance along a wooded 
valley ascended a hill bearing to the right. At 
the top my attention was attracted by what seemed 
like a circular ditch, the earth from which had 
been thrown up to form an embankment enclos- 
ing al broad, platform-like space. The ditch is 
now a mere wide groove, and the adjacent bank 
is no doubt reduced in height. Both’ the ditch 
ind the embankme nt, as well as the plateau, are 
covered with trees and the ordinary growth of the 
forest, showing that the works, if artificial, are of 
msiderable antiquity. I did not go entirely 
ound the enclosure, but I went « considerable 


distance, and expl red a portion of the interior, 
What I saw persuaded me that this was one of 
those ancient earthworks of which so nuany exam- 
ples are known, and of which I have myself 
examined not a few. The last I went over is the 
one on Seaford Cliff, which bears a near resem- 
blance to what I saw in the forest. B. H.C. 


An “* Exp.”—Can : ny of your readers tell me 
the meaning of the word Evd in the following 
extract from a Sermon in 1665? 


“Are we not brought very low, w" any dare medle | 


w'" y° mysteries of religion! w" any botching (s/¢) fin- 
gers, fitter for an Kad* and an Aul, dare venture to 
distribute the sacramentall bread and wine.” 
R. Hassarp. 
Stockton Forest Rectory. 


Tue Sea Serpent.—An account of our old 
friend, the Sea Serpent, went the round of the 
papers a short time ago. A gentleman who had 
seen it froma boat gave a detailed description of 
it. Would any correspondent give me the date of 
one of the leading papers in which that account 


appeared, or, still better, put the whole on record | 


in“N.& Joux Piasot, 


*? A wax end. 


“Mas.”—Does mas signify feust in the word 
| Christmas? Why is there one s in the word? 
| Mess means food; mast signifies food porcine, Is 
| the word mas totally distinct from mass? Lam- 
j mas Is said to be Loaf-Mas, 7.¢. bread-feast. Does 
mass mean a feast upon a sacrifice ! 
R. A. Taynor. 
Bristol. 


or anp Freyen 
CaTHEDRALS.—Will some of your readers help me 
to refer to original measurements of the dimensions 
of French and of Envlish cathedrals / Among the 
various statistics to which I have access at present 
I find few that are authoritative and few that are 
not discordant. T. M. Coay. 

Park Place, New York. 

A Srvarr Trapirtoy. 

**At Underhill in this parish (Cheriton), the Duke of 
Richmond lay as he passed to and from Charles IT. while 
in exile, during the day concealing himself in the wood, 
still called Richmond's Shave, whose owner, at that 
period, named Writtle, was, at the Restoration, rewarded 
with the governorship of Upnor Castle.”—Ireland’s J//st. 
Kent, vol. ii. 181. 

I am anxious to have historical references to 
substantiate this tradition, to learn the Christian 
name of Writtle, and where he was buried. 

Harpric Morpnyy. 


Joun Cromwe third son of Sir Oliver 
and Elizabeth (Bromley) Cromwell, and cousin to 
Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, married Abigail 
Cleere, sole daughter and heir of Sir Henry Cleere 
of ¢ rmesby, Norfolk, by whom he had a daughter, 
Joan, baptized at Upwood, Sept. 28, 1634. Had 
he any other children? John Cromwell, said to 
have emigrated from Holland to New Netherland, 
date not ascertained, but prob ibly prior to 1680, is 
reputed and claimed to have been his son. What 
proofs of this exist? Col. Cromwell's military ser- 
vices seem to have be« n mostly pert med in Hol- 
land. A lawsuit between him and his wife had 
| been pending in the Court of Wards in London 
| some time prior to 1646, the exact nature of which 


is not apparent from any published account which 

have seen, On the 30th October of that year, 
on the petitions of the parties, all matters in differ- 
ence between them were, by order of the House 
of Commons, referred to the hearing and determina- 
tion of the Court of ¢ ‘hancery (Common’s Journal, 
vol. iv. pp. 532, 709, 710), where, in 1649-50, a 


decree was made in the husband's favour. (See 
Noble’s Memoirs of House of Cromarell, vol. i. 

| pp. 58, 318, Possibly it muy appear from the 


| pleadings and proceedings in this suit, either in the 

| Court of Wards or the Court of Chancery, whether 

or not they had other children, their names, Xe. 

Will not some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” having 

access to these records examine them, and give the 

result of such examination / J.C, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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Ronert Harpine. 

“Robert Harding—citizen and alderman of London, 
and at date hereof [Aug. 30, 1568] sheriff-elect of the 
said city: son of John Harding, who was son of John 
Harding of Newport Pagnel in the county of Bucks.”— 
Guillia. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give infor- 
mation as to the descendants of this Robert Hard- 
ing? There was settled in the neighbourhood of 
Nenagh, co. Tipperary, early in the last century, a 
family who wrote their name “ Harden.” They 
and their descendants bore the same arms as those 
eranted to Robert Harding; viz., Or, on a bend az. 
three martlets arg., a sinister canton az., charged 
with a rose of the first between two fleurs-de-lis of 
the third. Querist would be glad to know if any 
of Robert Harding’s descendants settled in Treland, 
and when! Were these Hardings of Newport 
Pagnel akin to Thomas Harding of Chesham, 
Bucks, who was burned there as a Lollard in 1502, 
by order of Bishop Longland ? GULIELMUS. 


Jounx Heatruen (?).—About seventy-two years 
ago a gentleman of this name went from Belper, in 
Derbyshire, to Demerara, where he acquired con- 
siderable property as a sugar-planter. He died 
about 1836. I shall be obliged tor any information 
about his death, and for particulars as to the dis- 
posal of his property. Tuos, Rarcuirre. 


Carew or IRELAND.—Some years ago I en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to trace the paternal 
ancestry of Lord Carew. Sir B. Burke commences 
his account with Robert Carew, who married Miss 
Shapland. I go back one generation further to 


another Robert, who married Anne, daughter of 


Andrew Lynn, Esq., of Ballinamona, near Water- 
ford, High Sheriff of that county in 1644, and had 
issue three sons and five daughters—viz., Robert, 
Peter, Lynn, Christabella, Juliana, Mary, Alicia, 
and Elizabeth. Their father had a brother, Law- 
rence Carew. In 1707, Robert and Anne (Lynn 
his wife levied a fine of the lands of Knocktown, 
Poulpeasty, Louglass, Clouroche, and Bally 
McKissy, in the county of Wexford; he was J.P. 
for that county in 1676, is said to have been born 
in 1638, and died Feb. 8, 1708. His eldest son, 
Robert, was born in 1680, and Peter in 1681. This 
Peter appears to have been called to the English 
Bar; he was of the Inner Temple in 1710, when 
he levied a fine of several townlands in the county 
of Wexford. In this same year a fine was levied 
of the lands of Ballyadam, in the Barony of Bantry 
in the same county, by Roger Carew of Bally 
co. Waterford, gentleman, and Elizabeth Carew, 
otherwise Mills, his wife. 

Ballinamona has continued in the Carew family 
to the present time; but, curiously enough, | nd 
that on the de ith, inte tate, of Row r Carew of 
Ballinamona, gent., administration was ranted 
Nov. 17, 1661, to another Roger, of the same place; 


| 


and Roger Carew, jun., Esq., was High Sheriff of 
Waterford county in 1684. In my notes I fiad 

query whether th three Rogers were not rathe 
of Botten, near Lismore, co. Waterford. I am un- 
able to say whether they were relatives of Robert. 
There was an ancient family of the name settled at 


Garryvoe, co. Cork. I have ten descents ending 
with Robert Carew, Esy., who died in 1633. | 
do not know whether on his death that family be- 


came extinet, but I believe so; at least, he is not 
stated in the funeral entry to have left any issue. 

I hope some ot your corresponde nts ny be able 
to throw additional light on the ancestry of this 
family, who of course claim to be a branch of the 
great English family. Y. S. M. 


Tuomas Fammy.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me anything of the antecedents and descent of 
Evan Thomas of Swansea, South Wales, born 1580, 
died 1676, whose son Philip was of the house of 
Thomas & Devonshire, Bristol, and in 1640 came 
with a cargo of goods to Kent Island in Lord Balti- 
more’s Province of Maryland? This Philip bore 
argent, 2 chevron checquy of or and sable between 
three Cornish choughs or ravens close of the last. 
Crest, on the branch of a tree lying fesseways, at the 
dexter end, some sprigs vert, a chough or raven 
with wings expanded sable. These arms were 
engraven on his silver service and on his walking- 
stick, both of which are in the posse ssion of his 
descendants. 

Did William Thomas, Lord Bishop of W orcester, 
who died 1689, bear the same arms /—and does his 
pedigree, said to have been taken out of the 
Heralds’ Office in 1688, contain the names of the 
aforesaid Evan and Philip? 

Also was Samson of Bayeux, Bishop of Wor- 
cester 1096-1112, nephew of Thomas Archbishop 
of York 1070-1100, and the son of a married 
’—if so, is anything known 
of his descendants, or of any family connected 
with him? By tradition, Evan Thomas of Swansea 
was of the family of the Bishop. Any information 
° if sent direct, will oblige 

Lawrence Tnomas. 
54, McCulloch Street, Baltimore, U.S.A. 


priest, ever married 


on the above subjec t 


Replies. 
OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE CATHEDRALS. 


x. 221. 


I believe, as Mr. Bovcntenr states, that [ ne- 
cle ted to re} ly qi on 3rd 
1) to my) the assertion S. xu. 


I's oldiers “ danced upon the 
marble slab of the altar (at Durham Cathedral) so 
as to leave thereupon the imprint of tron heeled 
hoots.” T'would 1 ply, my authority is tras ition ; 


that same “ autl ity ” that pr duced Mr. Raine’s 


| 
| | 
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statement concerning the Scotch prisoners warming 
themselves “at a huge fire made of the wooden 
st ll-work of the choir.” Bi ief Account of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, p. 12.) At any rate, I am not 
aware of any other “authority” forthe statement ; 
und many similar statements of like events, in 
those and other troublous times, must nec sssarily 
he more or less ba ed on tl ditionary stories, an 


may, therefore, possess little or no truth. But 
whether or no Cromwell’s soldiers “danced” or 
stamped on an altar, yet sufficient was proved 
against them by the editor of “N. & Q.” (35S, xii. 
323) to convict them of acts of spoliation of 
churches. But I must remind CLarry, that 
although I “ filed a long string of interrogatories 
against Cromwell in connexion with Durham” 
}2 S$. viii, 109), yet in the very same note I also 


tiled a series of charges against James Wyatt, the 
architect, for the modern Vandalisms that he con- 
templated carrying out in the same 
“Cathedral huge and vast.” 

(Larry requests me to look at his note concerning 
the wanton spoliations of Dean Whittingham, and 
suggests that I shall probably observe, with the 
mechanic at Beverley, “It’s all the same. To 
this delicate irony I would reply, that iconoclastic 
acts and shameful destruction of architectural 
work must be reprobated by every right-minded 
person, whether such acts were perpetrated by 
Scotch prisoners and their Puritan warders in 
1650 or by a Dean in 1563—I might add, by a 
second Dean in 1551; for between Robert Horne 
and William Whittingham there was not much 
difference in the treatment of the glorious building 
confided to their care : tothem it appears to have 
been “all the same.” But I would remind CLARRyY 
of a point not mentioned by him in his note on this 
dreadful Dean Whittingham. He married Calvin's 
sister. I have no desire to “whitewash” that 
iconoclastic Dean, yet I would humbly sugyest 
that some of his deeds may have been influenced 
by “his better half.” In fact, the dark side of 
the history of that grand cathedral of Durham does 
not, unfortunately, rest with Cromwell's soldiers 
and the Dunbar prisoners ; nor even with the 
two Deans just mentioned ; nor with the threatened 
evils of James Wyatt. A long catalogue of things 
horrible would have to be compiled ; from the day 


when the Nevilles of Raby offered their stag, at 
St. Cuthbert’s Shrine, on St. Cuthbert’s Day, when 
the ministrant monks being cuffed, at the very 


altar, by Neville’s retainers 
them lve with re 


their opponents to retreat,—to that later day, 


valiantly det nded 


tap rs, a mpelled 


though more than a century and 

Pri hye ndary Doh on’s nurse was ul to into 
the Cathedral Library on wet days, and was there 
ffered to cut out the ‘pretty picture ;” from the 


pt wr the delectation 


choicest illuminated manuse 
of the small fry Dobson committed to her charge. 


Perhaps, after all, on reviewing such a catalogue of 
horrors, we can exclaim with the Beverley me- 
chaniec, “It’s all the same !”—the same wanton de- 
struction and heedless spoliation in one century as 
another. Of course, in this enlightened nineteenth 
century, we are exceptionally wise and clever, and 
have the best possible good taste, and are not as 
our forefathers wer And, for ¢ xuple, we felici- 
tate ourselves that at this present time, in the 
matter of the archit James Wyatt, Sir Gilbert 
Scott is being paid 1Q00/, to undo the work in 
Merton College Hall, Oxford, for which James 
Wyatt was paid, in 1770, an extravagant price, to 
metamorphose fourteenth-century architecture to 
George the Third what-shall-we-call-it. The readers 
of this number of “N. & Q.” may not live to mix 
with “ The Coming Race,” or to see the wonders 
predicted in Mrs. Loudon’s novel, * The Mummy ;” 
but if any old Parr among us shall linger long 
enough to escape Mr. Thoms’s vigilant centenarian 
eye, will he by able Lo re ad of a large sum in deci- 
mal coinage being devoted to that skilled and 
fashionable architect of the day who shall be 
pledged to undo all the work of the Gilbert Scott 
of the unenlightened year 1872? Ifso, may I not 
be there to see. (UTHBERT BEDE. 


Since my former letter on this subject, I have 
been at Salisbury Cathedral, and here the inevitable 
Oliver again cam * to the Tore, The ve rver in con- 
ducting us through the chapter-house, and explain- 
ing the curious series of sculptures representing 
scenes from Scripture, informed us that these had 
been broken ar | defaced to a vreat extent by 
“ (yomwell’s Commissioners.” Damaged they un- 
doubtedly were, but how mue h Oliver had to do 
with the damaging of them is quite another matter. 
I am under the impression that the Comuissioners 
sat at Salisbury in 1645, and if se, to speak ot 
Cromoell’s Commissioners is something like speak- 
ing of Napol ms Generals the close of the 
French Revolution in 1795. In 1645 not only had 
Oliver no civil power, but he was not even military 
Commander-in-Chief. The Commissioners must ac- 
cordingly have derived their authority from the 
Parliament, and to call them Cromiell’s is, to put 
it mildly, 2 misrepresentation. It would almost 
seem that misre} 
Oliver Cromwell, is not only exen ble but actually 
laudable ! | Ina il pity that the Dean and 
Chapt r of each cathe dral do not compel candidates 
for the vergers 
English ecclesias 


up to indergo an ex mination in 
tical history, at any rate from the 
Ref is, and then perhaps there 
would be some likelihood of Oliver’s name disap- 
pearing from the scene in conne with cathedral 
destruction. If th tones of Salisbury Cathedral 
could ery out, thev ° ould not have much to say 
against Oliver Cromwell, but a great deal against 
James Wyatt, w! eed war against the beautiful 


rmation adownw 


Went tation, p vided only it is of 
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as though he had entered England with 
fire and sword. Not only did he destroy the cam- 
panile on the south side of the minster, but (so I 
read) he threw the st tined qlass hy cartloads into the 
Ve t he Wis a 80 calle d archite ct, notan 
Ironside soldier. He, and not Cromwell, was the 
true : witness Durham, Here- 
ford, and Salisbury. 

Can Crarry or Mr. Peacock help me in veri- 
fying the date of the sitting of the Commissioners 
at Salisbury! I think this incident at Salisbury is 
an instance of what I said in my last letter, that the 
more closely the matter is looked into the less 
reason will there be found for attributing blame to 
Cromwell. I wonder if the day will ever arrive 
when one who was perhaps the greatest Englishman 
that ever lived will no longer be regarded by an un- 
grateful country as a vulgar ruthan. I dare say 
Mr. Carlyle, like Milton and Wordsworth, waits for 
the sure judgment of posterity; but it must be rather 
mortifying to him, after his enormous labours in 
Cromwell's cause, to find a London audience in the 
year of grace 1872 applauding to the echo a drama 
which contains, as [ hear, a most astounding cari- 
cature of the Protector. When this is the case, 
there is little wonder that cathedral vergers should 
look upon ( liver iis their chief noire. 

JoxATHAN Bovucuier. 

2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath. 


church 


ity ditch 


malh us eecleosiarum 


PLACE-NAMES IN -HO OR -HOE. 
x. 102, 171, 255. 

Perhaps some acknowledgment is due to the 
remarks of your correspondents, Ma. Peacock, 
Mr. Picrox, Esrepare, and C, 

In the note (x. p. 102) in which I produced some 
ancient examples considered by Mr. Picton to 


be “a very slender foundation”—of the actual 
synonymous use of “-hé” and “-ham” in place- 
names in the south-west half of England, the 
question of the possible Scandinavian origin of 
“hé” was purposely avoided; and this origin 
shall not even now be denied. The fact brought 


forward was the same, whatever may have been 
the tribal, or even national, source of either of 
them. 

I confess, however, that this reserve was partly 
induced by perceiving that, even if the three 
*-hoes” of the north coast of Devon may at some 
times have been strongholds of the northern rovers, 
being naturally fastnesses on that coast frequently 
infested and ravaged by them, yet that a settle- 
ment so prolonged as to graft a name of their own 
upon it was almost impossible at the other place, 
Pinhoe. It is inconceivable that such a wasp’s 


nest could, for any continuance, have been tolerated 
on ® post so imminent of the subjacent city. A 
glance at the position is enough to show that a 


continued foreign occupat 


f it must speedily 
include the city itself. Besides this, it is positively 
wedged het wee n the city and its realy allies, the 
“ Devonish and Somersetish folks.” 

But it is not merely unlikely. We have what 
amounts to a record that Pinhoe was vot a Danish 
settlement. One of the tive ve rnacular narratives 
of the transaction of a.p, 1001 edited by Mr. 
Thorpe, appearing to be of West-Saxon origin, is 
fuller than the others upon this local affair. It 
continues, beyond them, to complain that the 
morning after the conflict the retreating Danes 
“burned the ‘ham at Peonho’ at Cliston, and 
also many good ‘hams’ which we cannot name.” 
Would the Danes have so treated a settlement of 
their own people? And, if they had done 
would the Anglo-Saxon annalist have put it into 
his catalogue of their misdeeds / 

Equally hiv of the hot einders of your late 
‘Kelticism” controversy, I will only venture to 
with Mr. Picroy that places named 
are numerous in this western province. 


Bui 


and 


80, 


avret 
* _combe ” 
It is, indeed, lite rally powde red with them. 
they are always iv “ ewms,” not merely * connected 
with” or “in the neighbourhood ” them. <A 
“ho” in a “ewm,” like Trentishoe, can hardly 
mean a “height.” from having “reference to” or 
being “connected with” one. 

Your correspondent continues, that * (‘ombe- 
Martin is near Martinhoe,” and that “the doe and 
the combe thus have reference to each other, as the 
height and the hollow.” The distance is not more 
than five or six miles, but includes a similar rela- 
tion equally obvious and closer, which, 
intercept sor absorbs the inferred * refer nee.” But 
any fancied relation between Combe-Martin and 
Martinhoe can be disposed of at once without the 
help of conjecture. The first part of the name 
Martinhoe is that of the dedication saint of the 
church ; whilst Combe-Martin dedication, St. 
Peter—was formerly under the lay tutelage of a 
family of Martins, its owners. 

But this dedication itse If deserves a econd pass- 
ing glance. Here is one of the very group of 
names in question, bearing witness of the fact that 
the place had a church before it had « name. Who 
cave it this name—this Christian ’ The 
very existence of a church attests a permanent 
settlement. The northern bands of sea-rovers wert 
still by the Anglican chroniclers, with probable 
truth, called “ Pagans.” Does the pacific perma- 
nence indicated by a church temporary 
occupations as 2 basis of their ravaging incursions 
upon the numerous and “-leighs,” and 
“ridges,” and “-downs,” and “-hams,” and “-tens,” 
and “-fords ” with which that spot is surre unded ?/ 


of 


course, 


name 


suggest 


-combes,” 


Mr. Peacock gives a list of north-eastern 
names in “-oe.” and includes the “-hoes” among 
them. The effect of this would be to remove the 


latter to a very much wider class, where they 
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would totally cease to concern the south-western 
“hoes” of our inquiry. The termination “ -oe,” 
without “h,” seems to be well settled to indicate 
an island or peninsula, But, whatever may be the 
case now, the letter “ h” was formerly highly con- 
servative—at least among northern nations—and 


is often too valuable a barrier between families of 


words to be lightly disregarded. The few Devon 
* -hoes” have no “ -oes’ for neighbour 3, Is it cer- 
tain that the eastern sandhills mostly in estuaries 
—are called * -hoes” hbecaus: they are hills? 

Although Mr. W orsaae does not include “ -hoe” 
in his statistical table of Danish-English endings 
(Danes and Norw. in Engl. 1852, p. 71), it had 
been already observed that he incidentally deals 
with it (p. 76). He assumes it to be identical with 
“ Hei”—formerly written “ Hey”’—in Jutland; 
which he interprets “a hill or small mountain.” 
But his parallel did not obtain the contidence which 
appears to be extended to it by your other corre- 
spondents, It has been already shown (p. 104 of 
your present vol.) that the ancient English form 
was “hd,” the “e” being an aftergrowth upon 
English soil; which Mr. Worsaae does not seem 
to have observed. The Danish diphthong shows a 
fondness for changing into “a,” or "Sie 
rather than back into its parent “ 0,” For example, 
Danish “ cl” into English “ale”; for which—both 
name and thing—it is said we have to thank them. 
But more than this, the English silent “e” seems 
unequal to the burden of the Danish “i” or “ y.” 
But if, as shown, even this mute vowel must be 
altogether withdrawn, the posture of the “i” or 
“y” will somewhat resemble that of the Spanish 
sage sleeping upon his saddle, from which his 
dumb beast had been subt racted. 

Mr. Worsaae says that his work “contains the 
first fully detailed examination of the subject from 
the Danish side.” He does not mention Bp. Eric 
Pontoppidan’s Giesta et Vestiqgia Danorrvm extra 
Daniam, Hafn. 1740-41, 8vo. 3 vols. Of this 
the second volume is nearly occupied by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. At p. 205 of vol. ii. the 
Bishop mentions, as being among the manuscripts 
of the University Library at Copenhagen, a Pro- 
livior Nominum apud Anglos propriorum, 


*ea,” or 


tam locorum, quam hominum que oriqinem Dani- 


crm sapiuut, by Jonas Venusinus, Hist. Regius. 


Has this manuscript ever been brought into use in | 


print? And is it still there? No doubt it 
abounds in mere guesses. But cuesses are often 
valuable preliminaries to facts. 
Tuomas 
Bristol. 


BLANCHE PARRY. 


x. 48, 191, 239. 


ton, in Burghill, co. Hereford, and Teombe, co. 
Gloucester (Harl. MSS. 1140 and 1442), was ma- 
ternally related to the ancie nt Hereford, Glouceste ry 
Worcester, and Salop families of Breynton, Hack- 
luyt, Monington, Whittington, Whitney, Herbert, 
Walwayn, Hyett, Moore, Cornwall, Barton, Rud- 
hall, and Bishop. It is probable she was named 
after her aunt, Blanche Milbourne, who married, 
secondly, Sir William Herbert, Knight, of Troy 
House (natural son of William Herbert, the first 
Earl of Pembroke of that name), and brother to 
Sir Richard Herbert, Knight, of Ewyas, father of 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, of the second 
line. She was also maternally related to the 
D’vereux Barons Ferrers, as will be seen by the 
following extract from the Milbourne and D’vereux 
pedigrees :— 

Walter D’vereux 


John Milbourne,—Elizabeth. Sir Walter= 
Esq. D’vereux. | 


Sir Simon=Jane d. and Sir Walter D've-—=Ann, sole d- 
Milbourne, | h. of Ralph reux, summoned | and h. of 
Knight. | Baskerville, to Parliament as ! William, 


Esq. Baron Ferrers | Jaron 
of Chartley. Ferrers of 
| | Chartley. 


Henry Miles=Alice— 
ap Harry of | d. & D’vereux, | Henry 
Newcourt co-h. Baron Bourchier, 
(first hus- Ferrers of | Earl of 
band). Chartley. | Essex. 


Sir John—Cicely d. of 


Blanch, Maid of Walter D’vereux,= 
Honour to Her created Viscount 
Majesty Queen Hereford. 
Elizabeth. | 

A A 
Of her ancestors, the Milbournes, the information 
contained in the following copy of a manuscript in 
the possession of Lady Frances Harcourt, and pre- 
served at her scat at Brampton Brian, co. Hereford, 
may be deemed of interest :— 

“ The pedegree of the Millbournes w™ came out of 
Lincolnesheire. w*" were the great Inheritors 
King Edward the fift and S* Peirce Millbourne descended 
from two Sisters. The Millbournes came west And S 
Peirse Millbourne was one of the Lord Bewchamp’s 
heires and Chancellour to the Queene of England And 
married the Daughter and heir of S' John Ailesford or 
Ansam Knight Lord of Tillington in Herefordshire The 
s' 8S" John receaved the King of England into his house 
and kept him certaine dayes oute of his owne Costs & 
Charges. S* Peirce had a sonne by the fors' Daughter 
hight S' John Millbourne the w® married the daughter 
of S* Walter Devereux of W ebley. If you think this be 
not true goe to the parish Church of Tillington w™ is 
called Burghill within two miles of Hereford, and there 


The daughter of “Henry Miles ep Harry” of 
Newcourt, by his wife Alice. the d ughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Simon Milbourne, knight, of Tilling- 


shall you find a faire Tomb with wrighting saying Here 
lieth the body of S* John Millbourne and Elizabeth his 
wife daughter to the most honourable knight of England 
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S* Walter Devereux w was slaine at the battle of Pilth 
The s' John and Elizabeth had a sonne hight Simon 
Milbourne, and 8° John Basket Lord of Eardesley 


and Ralph were brothers th other of them was the 
Daughter of the Lord Audley, and the mother of her 
The f res 


was the daughter of the Earle of Arw 
Ralph ma > th daug! und =he 
Blackett in Cotswould at ! 


of S John 
» called Jcombe and he 


had a daughter by her hi Jane the w™ the fores 
Simon Millbourne married and had by her a sonne and 
xiij daughters The sonne & two daughters died without 
issue and the xi Daughters were mi las followeth 


j Elizabeth the Eldest was married to 8S’ Thomas Mon- 
nington Knight of Sarnesfeild in Herefordshire 
who had by her seaven children and after his de- 
cease she married a worshipfull Esq" named John 
Whittington and had by him foure children 

2 Sibill the second Daughter was married to Richard 
Hackluyt Esq and after his decease married to John 
Breinton Esq and had issue by either of them 

3 The third was married to W" Riddall chiefe Judge of 

England and the Kings Atturney and had by her 
many children 

Joyse the fourth Daughter was married to Thomas 

Hyett of the fforest a man of fair lands and had 
issue by her 

Katherine the fifth daughter was married to Esq’ 

Barton of Webley a man of faire liveings and had 
issue by her 

+ Blanch the sixt daughter was married to James Whit- 
ney of Whitney and after his decease she married 
the right wor™ knight S' W" Herbert of Troy she 
had children by them both 

7 Alice the seaventh daughter was married to Henry 

Mill of Newcourt & had many children, viz 19. 

Eleanor the eighth Daughter was married to John 

Moore Esq a man of faire lands in Gloster and 
Worcestershire 
Margaret the ninth daughter was married to John 
Bushop a man of faire liveings in Worcestershire 
Ann the tenth Daughter was married to Thomas 
Wallowin Esq’ a man of faire lands in Herefordshire 
11 Jane the eleaventh daughter was married to S* 
Richard Cornewall Knight of Herefordshire & had 
issue by him 
All the s" daughters had many children 
The s' 8 Simon Millbourne knowing his title to be 
good and pedigree went to Law with King Henry the 

3 and recovered an Advowson in Lincolneshire of 500 

@ yeare against the King 

This Simon Millbourne inherited the lands of 8" 
Peirce Millbourne in the West, S° John Allison (sic) S* 
John Old Castle and S* John Blackett Knights 

After the death of that nobleman 8’ Walter Devoreux, 
one S* Thomas Parr out of Kent married his wife and 
had by her two sonnes S" Thomas and S* W™ Knights, 

w*" were uncles by the mother to the fores' Simon The 

s' S* Thomas Parr had two daughters Henry the 8 

Pembrooke the other 


77) 


1 


married the one and the Earle of 
The superscriptions upon the Tomb in Burfeild (sie) 
Church as apears there 
Hic jacet Elizabeth uxor Johannis Millbourne Armigeri 
que Elizabeth fuit filia nobilis Gualteri Devereux militis 
que inter fectus fuit Bello Pilatze que quidem obiit Anno 
mi 1475 
Cuius aime propitiet’ Deus Amen 
Hic jacet Johannes Millbourne Armiger filius Peircei 
Millbourne qui quidem Johannes obiit 7’ die mensu 
Septembris Anno Dni 1435 


Cuius anime propitiet’ Deus Amen.” 
I am indebted to the Rev. Charles J. Robinson, 


M.A., author of The Castles of Herefordshire, for 
the above copy of MS., and who informs me that 
it appears, trom the handwriting, to have been 
written in the e rly part ot the venteenth cen- 
tur Tuomas MiLpoury, 


11, Poultry, E.C. 


Writetocke’s Memoriauts (4% 8, x. 274. 
Mr. Troms has made a slip of the pen in ascribing 
the editorship of Whitelocke’ M norials to the 
Earl of Annesley; it should have been Earl of 
Anglesey (Arthur Annesley of the Restoration, 
made Earl of Anglesey after that event, a learned 
but pragmatical and cross-grained statesman of 
Charles the Second’s reign). But I doubt the 
correctness of ascribing to him the editorship. I 
should be glad to know if there is any other or 
better authority for the story than Horace Walpole’s 
statement at the end of his sketch of Anglesey: 
“ And his Lordship is supposed to have digested 
Whitelo ke’s M mori (Royal and Nobl Au- 
thors. ) This is re pe ite d exactly in Horace Wal- 
pole’s words in Kippis’s Biographia Britannica. 
Mr. J. L. Sanford, in his laborious work on the 
Great Rebellion, has the following:— 

“Tam inclined to think that some injustice has been 
done to Whitelocke’s memory by the compilation pub- 
lished after his death, entitled his Memorials, which is 
manifestly a bookseller's speculation, founded on some 
rough notes of Whitelocke, eked out by scraps from the 
newspapers, and other much more doubtful sources of 
information ; and edited by some Royalist who had little 
personal knowledge of the general events of the Civil 
War, and who has not only made sad confusion in dates, 
but (as in the case of Strafford’s trial) has also intro- 
duced certain passages which may be safely pronounced 
to be absolute forgeries.” 

Anglesey could not in any way correctly be 
called « Royalist. As Arthur Annesley he was a 
foremost Presbyterian at the time of the Restora- 
tion; and, as such, had his reward with Holles and 
others. Can Mr. Sanford direct us to any ori- 
ginal information as to Whitelocke’s M¢ morals ? 


W. D.C. 


“ Frorence” (4 S, x. 154.) —HERMENTRUDE 
justly characterizes this as a “ very beautiful name,” 
and, no doubt, the correspondent who signed it wasa 
lady ; but how came it to take the place of Finin or 
Fineen, an Irish name used by men, especially 
among the McCarthy Reaghs and McCarthy Mores, 
and which has been ancglicized into Florence from 
the time of the Tudors to the present day ? I can par- 
tially account for such transformations as Angus 
and Connor into the classical Aineas and Cornelius, 
for most documents were written in Latin ; but 
where was the name Florence found ?/ Gort. 


Axcrent Grocrarny (4 S, x. 127, 207. 
T am glad to hear that Edward VI. did not mis- 
take a continent for a city, and sorry to find my 
own knowledge so “infinitely little” that I have 


i 
4 
4 
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mistaken a city for a continent. I hope my ex- 


correspondent, Mr. Pickrorp, did not mean to 


be very satirical by calling me learned while h 
was engaged in enlightening me, and in exposing 
my ignorance as it de served, To both 1 pli nts 
I beg to tender thanks. HeERMENTRUDE. 
Beckrorp’s BurRIaAL-PLA jth 138 
Mr. R. Passtnenam states that Beckford, th 
autl of Vath desired to be buried in h 


“arden” at Lansdown. The ground around 


Beckford’s Tower on Lansdown could har lly have 
been called a garden; it was more of a shrubbery 


The withority for the desire to be interred 
would be interesting. Beckford was interred in 
the Bath Abbey Cemetery, between Widcombe 
and Combe Down, in consecrated ground. The 
Tower on Lansdown and the surrounding orna- 
mental grounds were sold by auction, and the pur- 
chaser proposed turning the space into a tea- 
garden. This was repugnant to the feelings of 
his danghter, the Duchess of a who 
re-purchased the ground, and conveyed it, for the 
purposes of a cemetery, to the paris hy not the 
rector, of Walcot. The nm the remains of Beck- 
ford were removed from the Abbey to the Walcot 
Cemetery, on Lansdown, where the ground was 
consecrated. The stone and iron-work that con- 
stituted the surroundings of Beckford’s tomb at 
the Abbey Cemetery now form part of the en- 
trance to the Lansdown Cemetery, while the tomb 
rests on an entrenched mound in the cemetery. 
The Historic Guide to Bath s ays: * 

“Mr. Beckford’s sarcophagus, designed by himself, was 
laid, according to Saxon laws, ‘extra muros,’ and above 
ground; for he claimed descent from the royal line of 


Saxony.” 
R. W. F. 
Bath. 
Mastirr (4% S, X 68, 139, 199.) 
synonyms for this word are 
French 
Armoriec 
Italian mastino stiréro. 
Spanish 
Gaelic 
Trish masdidh. 
Meta, 


I was at first disposed to derive our won 1 through 


European 


mdtin for mastin. 


prastin, 


mastin. 


masduidh. 


mast 

tin; but the 
prope r derivation woul | seem to he from the old 
French me stif, which, according to Junius, is older 
than mastin, and was applied not only to the 
issue of an Ethiopian and European, but also to a 
mongrel dog (whence the French m ite; Ménage, 
metis ou metif, chien entre le matin et le levrier). 
Cotgrave gives “ mestif, m merrell, half the one 
and halfe the other, whence un chien mestif.” 
Hence also the Spanish mest/zo, and the Lancashire 


masticus, mastinus, from Spanish 


The word seems to he derived from 
“vtus, mirticus, mestivus, mestif 
Junius, Minshew, Dufresne, 
Menace, Dict Etym.; 
Ttaliana. See 


word mastias. 


IARNOCK, 
Gray’s Inn. 


P.S. - Mins hew, among other derivations 


mastif, gives Hel sy (savor), miscere; and 
masts has heen from Teut. masten, 
suvinare ind is said by some to be for mixtin. 


Cunistian Names (4S, ix. passim; x. 11, 261.) 
The early registers of Sparsholt, Berks, are 
rranged in alphabetical order. 1 subjoin a table 
which will show the comparative recurrence of 
different names for the first fifty years from the 
commencement of the entries—viz., from 1558 


to 1608 :- 


Alice .. 17 Julian ee a 
Agnes .. ee .. Judyth « &§ 
Anne .. oe os 3 Isaac ee ee 1 
Alexander .. Jasper 
Anthony 5 Jone (or Joan) 
Andrew 2 James ee o § 
Adam oe Katherine... 
Bartholomew .. 4 Margery os 
Cicilia 2 Maud es 
Christian 2 Mary ee 
Christopher .. .. 2 Nicholas oe 
Dorothy ee os 5 Peter ee ee 7 
Ellen eo 5 Robert we 
Elizabeth ee 17 Ryer 
Edith ee tachell es «a 
Ellinor é< .. 6 Stephen 
Edward oe .. 9 Samuell 
Emma ee 1 Susan a 
Edmund on 1 Simon 
Ffrances 1 Thomas ow 36 
George aie 3 Tobie ee 1 
Hugh 3 William ee 7 
John ee 


The following also oceur prior to 1650 :—Aus- 
tine. Barbara, Baruch, Dulsabe ll, Ga 
Lettice. Lucie, Marmaduke, Priscilla, and Virgill. 

J. Cnartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Marrracr or Epucnp Srenser (4% x. 244.) 
This is a very interesting discovery, but I can- 
not see clearly how to connect it with Edmund 
Spenser, the poet. Mr. Jackson asks, “ Could 
his Maria be the unknown bride whose beauty 
and excellencies inspired the poet to write his 
Epith tlamium 2” I answer, assuredly not, and for 
several reasons; firstly, because the Christian name 
of the poet's wife was Elizabeth, and not Maa 
we learn from his seventy-fourth sonnet ; secondly, 
heeause the Epithalaminm was not written until 
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after the year 1592; and, thirdly, because his wife | alinere fe m malus and eger (Diez), and most 
the bride of the poem) outlived him and married | e rtainly in lenterne from laterna, and in rendr 
again, and consequently could not be the Maria | from reddere.t What difficulty is there then in | 


who died in 1592. This, perhaps, is a sufficient | supposing the introduction of an x» in the case of 
statement of the facts of the case, though it does | jonqleny £2 ~Scheler and Brachet dist tinctly aftirm 
not exhaust all the arguments against Mr. Jack- | this introduction to have taken place, and Bury wiry 
SON'S thesis, We have enough and to spare of | and Diez allow us to infer that th v hold the same 
‘ Edmund Spensers living between the years 1569 | opinion, Not one of them sees any indefensible 
and 1590, and I would much rather believe that | abnormity in the form jongleur, and in the matter 
: these entries in the register of the parish of Saint jof a French word I much prefer their authority to | 
; Bees refer » of the other four Edmund | th Mr. SKEAT FP. CHANCE 
i : ees refer to one of the other four Aimunad | that of R. SKEAT. ° ANCE, | 
Spensers, — we know were living at the time. Sydenham Hill. | 
than believe that E dmund Spenser, the poet, wrote Is not your learned correspondent Mr. Skrar 
his Epi halen’ un “ the finest love poem in the | ¢ r once mistaken when he says, “ There is no such 
lan; pr tise of a lacly would have word as jongl ur”? In all the dictionaries 4 here 
a his thin wife. lr. Macerarn. in the country, can lay eyes on— 
(1) In Ch. Nodier’s Vor rabulairedela Lanque Francaise, 
‘ iclionne le VAcadéem im ‘ongleriz 
Jovetevrs x, 87, 234. extrait du Dictionnaire de U Académie, find: Jongle 
I \ —Jongleur (loculator), Espéce de Ménétrier, qui allait 
. a um greatly surprised to find | Ik. SKEAT asserting | chantantdes chansons dans les cours des Princes. Joweurs 
that “there is no such word as jongleur. It should | de tours.—Tout homme qui cherche a en imposer par de 
always be written jougleur.” As the term was | fausses apparences. ; 
admittedly introduced into England from France, (2) In Noel & Chapsal—Jongler, jonglerie, jongleur. | 
< (3) In Vannier’s Dictionnaire Grammatical ~ Jon- 
and in old French bo : forms were current (see 
: ssh? . gleur, On appelait jongleurs les musiciens qui. dans les 
Burgquy, 2nd edit, vol. 6, and index), I 4. 
purguy, =nd edit. vol. 1. pp. 75, 76, and index), I | premiers temps de la potsie, accompagnaient les Trou- 
cannot but believe that beth forms were current in | hadours quand ils chantaient leurs vers aux Dames 
; England also; and if the form jougleur did really | Chatelaines. Aujourd’hui il ne se dit que de ceux qui ‘ 
obtain currency in England, it ought not to be mt des les places publiques. dit 
weeded out by over-zealous editors, even though | 4¢migtement de celui qui s'annonce pour auteur d'un 1 
systéme et qui trompe les autres, que c est un vil jongleur. 
it can he shown to have had its origin in an error. | (4) In Roquefort’s Glossaire de la Lanque Romanec— f 
In modern English, jougleur (under the form of | Jongleor, jangleor, jangleour, jonglerie, jenglerie. Jon- ] 
juggler) has alone survived, and jonagleur has disap- | gleur signifie 4 la lettre un homme dont la profession 
re peared, But in modern French the contrary has | Comsiste & procurer du plaisir ou de Funmeument aux r 
. autres :— 
taken place; there it is jowgleur whi as disap- | “ 
j ur wh ch ha di “ Et li autres la jenglerie 
7" peared, and jongleur has gained the day. Would Cil qui sevent de jonglerie I 
bis Mr. SkKEAtT have jonglevur banished from modern Vielent par devant le conte I 
ee French also? If not, why banish it from old English ? Aucuns 1 a qui fabliaus conte | 
But I do not believe that the form jongl ur did La ow il ot mainte — I le Buffet t 
Le Dict. du Buffet. 
have its origin in an error. Mr. SKEAT'S assertion OP 
| j that the u of jougleur was misread (and then mis- None but the last incidentally mentions the i. 
] 
pronounced) as an » appears to me a mere assertion word jovgléor, P. A. L. | 
and nothing more, A Latin 0 was very frequently & Por other ex: amples see Brachet’s French Dict. s. t. 
indeed changed into ow in F rench. Let Mr. SKEAT | ¢ ihre (which ev re our cucumber): and alse 
show me on indisputable instance in which such Pott’ Etym. Forsch, ist ed. ii. 244 ff. 
ov was misread and mispronounced into on On That there is a “tendency y insert an immedis 
; the other hand, I admit it to be possible that the before cer ain consonants, e pecially dentals, i ine i 
putable. Within the last few months two ca ve 
word jangleur may, or Mr. SKEAT Says, have given | come under my own immediate observatio a - 
rise to or have had influence in ta a the » | German servant of mine what she called a ut an 
in jougl ur, but the de rivation of | angleur itself is | article of female dress) in German. She rep halan- ” 
so uncertain® that Mr. Skear is certainly not | “” ad, as the word puzzled me, she wrote it down 7 
led : After some consideration, I discovered that this was her 
entitled to speak in such a very authoritative . } h be 
pronunciation of the French palatine into which, be- 
manner upon this point. The introduction Of an | sides other changes, she had introduced an x. ‘T have 
- # into a word formed from the Latin is not uncom- | since heard an Englishwoman of the same class say 
mon in French, as, ¢. 4.. in lanqouste from locusta, | gelantine for gelatine. This is the mo re interesting as 1t 
- - | goes a long way to show that the ordinary derivation pe 
. Thus Burguy (i. 76) derives it (though I think | the French dish galentixe (see Brachet, s. v.) from th 
harshly) from caveulatoi calculator), which was used | gelatina is correct. 
in the meaning of Juggler or sorcerer in middle Latin | N is certainly very frequently poms mmediately on 
(see Ducange, s. r.): whilst Diez. who mentions the | before a, and this was no doubt the reas« ~~ it was i 
Dutch word named by Mr. SKeart, does not appear by | introduced into jonyleur. We may compare the Lat a 
any means to have made up his mi ind with regard to the | anwqulus and ai s, whiel h are connected by etymolo- ay 
connexion between jaxglexr and jax and jangela). | gists with the S: inskrit ek and chi (make) respectively. 
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Tue Rese. or (4 
161.)—This nobleman’s father did not live 
until 1764. The Duke who died that year was 
Lord Tullibardine’s brother, previously Lord James 
Murray. I do not think that Duke ever was 
Colonel of a Regiment of Guards, but he 
Lieutenant-¢ ‘olonel of Lord Orkney’s Regiment, 
the Ist or Royal Scots Regiment of Foot. 

He inherited the Barony of Strange, under a 
decision of the House of Peers, in 17: 1G ;¢ ‘ourthope, 
in the Historie Peerage, says, “he being son and 
heir of John, Ist Duke of Atholl.” But at that 
time his elder brother, the rebel Marquis, was 
alive. He inherited this Barony, as well as the 
Dukedom of Athol, in virtue of an Act. which 
quoting from Collins’s Peerage) enacted “ that all 
and every the honours, titles, and estate whatsoever 


S. x. 


was 


of the said John Duke of Atholl should. from and 
after hi death, descend and come to, and be held 
and enjoyed by the said James Murray, Esq.” 

J. M. will tind some details as to the O'Hanlon 


family, but n s to the able barrister to whom he 
refers, in the Gth volume of the Journal of thi 
Kilkenny Are heological Society, page 57 (1869), 


Gort, 
168.)—Mr. 


London, 


( ‘hark 3 
who 


Steer Faminy (4 S. x, 


Steer of Devonshire Square, die 


13th September, 1810, was the eldest son of Mr. 
William Steer, by his wife Anne, daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Rastall of Newark, and sister of the Very 
Rev. William Rastall, D.D., Dean of Southwell. 
According to one account, Mrs. W. Steer was 
daughter, not sister, of the Dean of Southwell. 
Mr. ¢ harles Steer’s ¢ ldest sister married Mr. Wil- 
liam Drury, who afterwards added the name of | 
Lowe, on suece ding to the estate of Locko in 
Derbyshire. Mrs Drury-Lowe died, in 1848, at 


the age of 104. There 
the Holy Se »pulchre, 
of Mr. and Mrs 


show several 


is a tablet in the church of 
Northampton, to the me mory 
William Steer, and their arms 
quarterings 

Recixnatp Stewart Boppinetoy. 


A Worp anovr Dates x, 223.\—Let 
me add to “the lament tbly prevailing habit of 
people when writing,” referred to by P. A. L., that 

ied by the fair sex, of simply superscribing or 


subscribing their correspondence with the single 
reference * Wednesday,” or other day of the week, 
as the case may be, without any further clue to 
date. I doubt whether even “N. & ().” will be 


but it 


custom of 


all-p wwerful enough to get rid of this abuse, 
is worth while to note it. Again: the 
the worthy Society of Friends in this matter ap- 
pears so far to have obtained a business footing 
that the month ap pears numerically expressed on 
# cons siderable p rtion of our current correspond- 
ence. But, in time to come, there will be equal 
difficulty in fixing some of these dates, for it 
appears to be quite optional whether the day of 


| poker. In ‘ 


the month or the month it 
I have before me two letters thus superscribed 
one 12/8/72, meaning 12th of Aueust, 1872, 
and another 9/6/72, referring to the 6th of Sep- 
tember. As it very advisable to buoy 
these additional quicksands for the benetit of those 
who may in time to obliged to wade 
through the correspondence of the present day, | 
follow the worthy Captain’s advice. 


R. W. 


elf shall take precedence. 


seelis 


come be 


Hackwoop. 
132, Leadenhall Street. 


Jock (4% S. x. 383, 490; 
x. 175.)—Would W. kindly tell me in what 
collection or where I can find the air of this old 
Border song ? GREYSTEIL, 


fHiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Ix Temple Bar, Mr. Wilkie Collins has commenced his 
“New Magdalen,” with great effect. There is a touch of 
superior art in letting the reader imagine he sees the way 
the story is taking, and yet keeps him in doubt. Rhoda 
Broughton’s sketch, “The Man with the Nose,” is a bit 
of serio-comic fun e, Which she is obliged to let go, 
as the rash clown in the pantomime does the red-hot 
‘The Smell of the I, amps,” there is a passage 
of interest to most readers To some nameless chro- 
nicler we owe a knowledge of the fact that Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet was played on board ship, in Shakspeare’s time, 


tusy? 


| by sailors.” We should like to know the name of the 
chronicler, that of the ship, and when the tars got up the 
| tragedy. We fancy that Mr. Payne Collier has some- 


| where recorded the s: 


ame circumstance, but we are unable 
to speak with confidence on this point. 

Amor the us the agreeable, ation 
and the philosophy, in Macmillan’s Magazine, there is a 
fas h of poetry that ‘daares to be es pecially noticed. 

‘ Tired,” by Mary Brotherton, is musically and sadly 
attuned to the subject. Witness these lines: — 

** Faith leads thy feet, and past the bars of thought 

Shows Paradise. But I nor hear nor see. 

Too tired for rapture, scarce I reach and cling 

To one that standeth by with out-stretch’d hand ; 
Too tired to hold Him, if He hold not me: 
Too tired to long but for one heavenly thing— 
Rest for the weary in the promised land.” 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. by A. 
Priv: Deschanel. by J.D. Everett. Part 
IV. yund and Li . (Blackie & Son.) 

Tue P rofe ssor of Ni val Philosophy in the Queen's Col- 

lege, Belfast, has not only translated M. Deschanel’s 

work, but made great additions to it; namely, the chapters 
on Consonance and Dissonance, Colour, the Undulatory 

Theory and Polarization. These chapters, and one en- 

titled *‘ Analysis of Vibration: Constitution of Sounds,” 

are written in a style not only for philosophers, but for 
those who wish to become so. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers: Aristophanes. 
$y the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., Author of 
“ Etoniana.” (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuts new volume of Classics for English Readers is, for 
many reasons, one of the most interesting of the series, 
more especially for the proof it affords how human 
nature, like history, repeats itself. And when Mr. Col- 
lins points out the resemblance between Athenian society 
and our own—in those glorious days which preceded her 
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8. X. Ocr. 12, 72, 


political decline, “when the faculties of her citizens 
were strung to full pitch, when there was much wealth | 
and much leisure, when the arts were highly cultivated 
and education widely spread,” and reminds us of the 
refinements and vices which followed such a state of 
things—he touches a chord which may well awaken 
serious thoughts in the minds of those who watch anxi- 
ously the future of England. 

The retirement of Mr. Tuoms from the Editorship of 
this paper, which he founded in 1849, has suggested to 
many of his friends the propriety of offering him the 
compliment of a Dinner, which will take place on Friday, 
November Ist, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's. Lord 
Shaftesbury will preside, and the Vice-Chair will be 
taken by Lord Lyttelton. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


to he sent direct to 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following t 
J ames and addresses 


u ntlemen by whom they are required, whos 
are given for that purpose 


Peenace or Exctaxn. 6 vols. Plates. ; 

Histenical Descarrtion oF CANTERBURY CaTHEDRaL. Plates 
1783. By Rev. John Duncombe. 

New Aagitameticat Dicttoxany. S8vo. By John Duncombe. About 


TaeaTise on TUE Dexpnomerer. Svo. By John Duncombe. About 
1780 
Reroxt to rue Prorgictons ON Tus OreNING OF THE 
SLLESMERE CANAL. IS04 
Wanted by G. F. Duncombe, South Kensington Museur 
London,s.W. 


Gaaprven’s Farrus or Worip. 
GLENVILLE'S SapuctMUs. 
ok or Exocn, By Laurence. 
Wanted by J. S., 1, Richmond Gardens, Bournmouth, Hants. 


Service Boors. 
Awcrent Paints awp Ercuines, 
James THE Fiast’s Woxas. Ist. Edition, folio. 
Wanted by J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
ackney. 
Mawnincanp Bray. Brokencopy. Bermondsey. Vol. 1. pp. 1%5 to 241. 


Wanted by W. Rendle, Trevérlyn, Dartmouth Park, 
Forest Hill 


Dispiy’s Trrocrarmicat Antiqurties, Vols. IT. and IIT. 
Bewicn’s Binns, Vol, 11. Ist Edition. Stout paper. 
Wanted by J. W. Jarvia, 15, Charles Square, Hoxton, N. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 

Ovr CorRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our suq- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

I. That they should write clearlyand distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required, We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

Il. That Quotations should be verified by precise re- 
te rences to edition, cha pte r, and page; and reyerences to 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, and page. 

ITT. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to 
their obligation by prec reference to rolume and pag: 
where such Queries are to be found. The omission to do 
this saves th iter very little trouble, but entails much to 
supply such omissio? 

In No. 10 of the Guardian, it-is said, in a note, that 
“ Berdash” was a kind of neckcloth, the vendors of which 
were called “ Haberdashers.” The origin of the last word, 
however, is ve ry doultful, 


but blue is said to have been. The former may be called 


Ireland's sentimental colour. The term“ Holy Island” 
belonged to Erin at a much earlier period than H. FP. su 


| poses. It was so-called in the Pagan days, when the Irish 


Druids worshipped the sun as the type of on Supreme 
God, whom they called Baal. 

_ Topocraruicus.— The important word in the query is 
illegible. 

Vensum Sap.—This note would only advertise a worth. 
less book. 

J. A. (Belfast) will find an account of Kilalief Castle 
in Murray's Handbook for Ireland, p. 44. 

R. W. Hackwoor.—The reference has already been 

G. L.—“ Bohemia” is an imaginary locality, inhabited 
by peo} le as imaginary, whom equally fertile imagination 
endows with supposed intellectual qualities and decidedly 
loose principles. “ Belgravia” is the locality around 
Belgrave Square, which is fondly conceived to be the centre 
and fountain of the ecdolon called “ Fashion.” 

L. C. should apply to the person who quoted the lines, 

Curer-Ermine.—“ Potatoe” is said to be a corruption 
of the original Indian word. Pomme de terre was ¢@ 
happy French t2rm Jor it. Jn the lat t published life of 

ibraham Lincoln, mention is made of an incident in hig 
early days, when, at a village party, potatoes were handed 
round and eaten as apple 8. 

We are much indebted to the corre spondent who writes 
from Harrow Land, Dorking, and shall always be glad 
to hear from him. : 

F.S.A., Vrator, Crer-Oxon.—TZo all we 
are obliged for suggestions; Lut we must observe to each 
that, if we adopted his particular advice, there would be 
nothing left in “N.& Q.” that would interest the other 
three. 

Viatt asks leave to protest against the introduction of 
the word “ Redactor” as an English word, in a late 
volume of Middlemarch. 

A BaTHonIan may learn from most Irish Guide-books 
that the Ogham characters (supposed to have been used by 
the Druids before the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland ) consist of sixteen letters (some say, of twe nty-five), 
represented by four arrangements of simple ‘strokes, abowt, 
below, or across a straight line. It was reported in 1865 
that, among the discoveries made by Colonel Lane For 
in Kerry, were several inscriptions in the Ogham cha 
racter. 

N. H. R.—Jt is still the custom for Sergeants-at-Law to 
present rings on assuming the coup. The Ring in Hude 
Park may be traced adjacent to the Barracks. y 

R. N. J. (Ashford.)—Please forward the postage for 
Pai is. 

CCCXL— We must leave the question you raise to the 
discretion of our corre spondents. 

Errata.—Page 244, line 28 from the bottom, for 
“name, language and local habitation,” read “name, 
lineage and local habitation.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to slate that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Pablisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 


H. F.—Green was never the national colour of Ireland; 


London, W.C. 
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